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Letters 


JANUARY, 1925. 


Votume VI. Number 1 


MUSICAL PARLANCE 
IN ENGLISH LITERATURE—III 


Arproacutne the literature of to-day, we shall move most safely if 
we treat of a few elder writers, who take music noticeably into their 
purview and have earned already a measure of glory unlikely to fade 
through reaction or revaluation. To judge the partial output of 
younger men is, of course, more dangerous; we shall attempt little 
of that, and not much theorising about possible uses of musical par- 
lance in the future. 

In Meredith's novels music circled round two main centres : Italian 
opera and amateur performance in English country houses. We have 
seen how sensitive he was to musical life in these environments; how, 
at his lyric best, he ranks high among the English poets to whom 
Nature sings in audible tones, and how he can convey to his readers 
the thrill awakened in him by her music. Hardy, his peer in breadth 
of range and depth of soul, his opposite in temperament and doctrine, 
describes habitually quite a different sort of life. Music in his work 
is an outgrowth of the soil of Wessex. As his characters, the humbler 
ones particularly, seem to have grown out of that soil, so, if he wills 
it, fiddles or clarinets have grown in their hands, carols and folksongs 
come naturally from their lips. And their music is English; our 
three-centuries-old habit of regarding the art as an exotic has little 
countenance from Hardy. In this matter, indeed, his standpoint 
is definitely modern, as Meredith’s was definitely Victorian, 
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MUSIC AND LETTERS 


Under the Greenwood Tree (1872) must surely be one of the 
fountain-heads of the folksong movement in England. Never before 
in our literature had village music been treated with such refreshing 
truth of detail, such discerning humour and good nature. Search 
for the subject where you please, between Hardy aud Shakespeare ; 
if you find it at all, it seldom escapes from unreal ‘‘ pastoralism,’’ 
conventional rusticity. Mellstock choir and band are secure, unfor- 
gettable creations. The author never fails in his command of the 
simple technical language necessary for his purpose, or in apt touches 
of half-antiquarian lore. Anticipating their own doom, his ancient 
fiddlers recount the decline of church music from the glory of strings ; 
first came ‘‘ clar’nets’’ and serpents; as a last ignominy came 
‘‘ harmonions,’’ those ‘‘ miserable dumbledores.’’ He gives the 
players a fine pride in their calling. At his fairs, in his inns, ballads 
strike on our ears with insouciant reality; they might have come, if 
not from Justice Shallow's orchard, at any rate from the lips of 
Autolyeus the pedlar. Farmer Oak, his fortunes at their lowest, can 
wait his turn to be hired as a shepherd, and play, meanwhile, 
‘* Jockey to the Fair ’’’on his flute, ‘‘ in the style of a man who had 
never known a moment's sorrow.’’ Hardy’s is a grim world, but 
musie can bring joy into it, or ai least a cheery stoicism. And with 
the music, poetry will keep breaking in; it does so at the end of 
those delightful directions of old William Dewy to. the carol-singers : 


“You two counter-boys, keep your ears open to Michael’s 
fingering, and don’t ye go straying into the treble part along o’ 
Dick and his set, as ye did last year. . . . and all o’ye, whatever 
ye do, keep from making a great scuffle on the ground when we 
go in at people’s gates; but go quietly, so as to strik’up all of a 
sndden, like spirits.”’ 


At those last words, we see the gleam in the old man’s eyes, and hear 
him lower his voice. And the singers strike up like the happiest of 
spirits, with the suddenness of the thrush whose song so irradiates 
the grim landscape of one of the author’s poems : 


‘‘ That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good-night air 
Some blessed hope, whereof he knew 
And I was unaware,’’ 
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MUSICAL PARLANCE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 3 


It is significant that music is seldom pressed into the service of that 
Immanent Will that weaves its cruel “‘ artistries in circumstance ”’ 
to the undoing of Hardy's characters. 

The strong actuality which runs through his conception of music 
springs ultimately from his concern for humanity. In George Moore’s 
Evelyn Innes we find a passion for musical detail more conscious but 
less humane; an esthetic passion permeating the long novel in an 
industrious flood. The book is an astonishing tour de force. The 
cult of old music and old instruments is presented in it more abun- 
dantly and more truly than in any other work of English literary art. 
The expertness of understanding matches the quiet precision of the 
technical language. Examples are bound to be arbitrary; they swarm 
in the opening pages. Evelyn's father, in the first paragraph, is at 
work on a virginal; the author is precise about the ‘‘ jacks,’’ going 
right where Shakespeare went wrong. Mr. Innes can explain with 
perfect clearness the difference between the ‘‘ horizontal ’’ and the 
‘* vertical ’’ conceptions of music. He surmises the origin of the 
cupola music in Parsifal; he finds it in a motet of Vittoria, in days 
when the Spanish composer was no better than a name to most 
English musicians, and Parsifal a legend of Bayreuth pilgrims. Moore 
knows his way about modern opera, though he takes Wagner too 
solemnly. His heroine reveals—how differently from Meredith’s!— 
details of the prima donna’s existence. His composer, Ulick Dean, 
writes an opera in which he revives the Elizabethan idea of separate 
instrumental ‘‘ consorts.’’ We could go on indefinitely. Yet with 
all its musical lore the book inspires serious aversions. One of these 
is the softness of its English—an incessant slipping flow that seems to 
leave the kernel of the whole thing in deliquescence. Evelyn Innes 
has the weakness, as well as the strength, of its disdainful 
westheticism. 

Moore, like Pater, often oppresses us with the fact that the world 
is full of a number of things—choice things; we are stifled as if we 
were in a room crammed with knick-knacks. To Arnold Bennett, 
also, the world is a wonderful show; but he cares rather for. the 
humanity of it; like Hardy, though more superficially, In his show, 
he keeps a fair-sized corner for music. If his characters threaten 
an interest in Jt, then he, too, must be au fait. Though at his best 
it is more than this, efficiency is his main requirement. The Glimpse 
was written when it was the efficient thing to be able to talk about 
Ravel. And capitally Bennett talks about him. His hero listens 
to a French pianist playing Miroirs, the series which contains 
Oiseanx tristes,"’ ‘‘ Une barque sur l’ocean and “* La vallée des 
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cloches.’’ We read of the ‘* tragic grief of the birds, the febrile and yet 
majestic furrowing of that singular bark, the evasive sweetness of 
bells in a most sinister valley.’’ Never, we hear, had the twelve 
semitones of the scale been *‘ so tenderly, so harshly, so cruelly, so 
brilliantly teased, cajoled and whipped *’: ‘‘ acute distinction,’ 
** aristocratic audacity,’’ are other admirable summing terms. Much 
of this could hardly be bettered as an attempt to'give in words the 
essential appeal of Ravel to the musical senses; if the impression has 
dated a little, it was set down some dozen years ago. Yet in this art 
of writing about music, Bennett has been in his time amazingly 
unequal. In Sacred and Profane Love, the heroine’s description of 
her feelings, as she heard the G minor Ballade of Chopin, is a 
debauch of rancid emotionalism hardly to be excused by the character 
of the supposed narrator. Slighter sketches, where the author takes 
himself less seriously, recur more often to the musical reader’s mind 
—Mr. Ollerenshaw in Helen with the High Hand, playing the 
‘* Hallelujah Chorus "’ on his concertina, or the young gentleman 
in the same book, amusingly, but not unkindly, pilloried by his 
creator as he stands up to bleat out a drawing-room ballad about love. 
We begin to see what a wide range of musical interest is covered 
by the modern novel, in such strong hands as these. Hardy makes 
village music alive, Moore brings treasurers for the antiquarian and 
the connoisseur, Bennett notes deftly a multitude of music-makings, 
professional and domestic. Opera, which can be the centre of much 
human interest, still figures rather prominently in fiction; Vittoria 
and Evelyn Innes have created lasting types of the prima donna. 
The opera-goer of the old school has more lately been drawn to the 
life. Galsworthy, who never goes out of his way to refer to music, 
has fixed him in strokes of charitable satire, thrown down here and 
there in his novels. The old gentleman goes habitually to the opera, 
for Society goes ; he knows Faust and Trovatore, in his way, tolerably 
well. He has tried to understand Wagner. He sighs for the great 
singers of his youth; he grumbles at the tunelessness of this modern 
music, So are types limned, often with hardly a technical term; and 
when our elder living masters use such terms, they take pains to be 
correct. Only by weaker writers—they are legion, and we are not 
concerned with them—is technical language badly misused, or the 
ready appeal of music to sentimental excess indulged beyond measure. 
It is one of the consolations of poetry that you may, if you wish, 
use the older musical terms in writing it, yet not therefore be dubbed 
@ reactionary, by those who know. Two masters of musical parlance, 
one living, the other untimely dead, can speak in seventeenth-century 
English, and speak it in their own way. Here is a stanza by Robert 
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Bridges, from his Elegy on a Lady whom grief for the death of her 
Betrothed killed : 


** Sound flute and tabor, that the bridal be 
Not without music, nor with these alone; 
But let the viol lead the melody, 
With lesser intervals and plaintive moan 
Of sinking semitone ; 
And, all in choir, the virgin voices 
Rest not from singing in skilled harmony 
The song that aye the bridegroom's ear rejoices.” 


The choice of terms here, and their use, might be Milton’s, in his 
younger days; the elegiac ring is older, and Spenserian. The Poet 
Laureate has a rare crucible in which Greek and Latin classics, the 
Elizabethans and Milton, with their manifold associations, transmute 
themselves, and come out purest English, his very own. His 
learning is ample for anything he wishes to say about music, His 
name is firmly linked with the revival of the art in this country, and 
with the restored interest in our older composers. In his Ode to 
Music, set by Parry, and written in commemoration of Purcell, this 
apostrophe to our long-strayed Muse comes with convincing force : 


‘Turn, O return! In merry England, 
Foster'd thou wert with infant Liberty. 
Her gloried oaks, that stand 
With trembling leaves and giant heart 
Drinking in beauty from the summer moon, 
Her wild-wood once was dear to thee. 


There the birds with tiny art 
Earth's immemorial cradle-tune 
Warble at dawn to fern and fawn, 
In the budding thickets making merry. . . .” 


We feel more keenly the delicate precision of his aural impressions 
in some lyrics, quite untechnical, like that wonderful treasure-house 
of remembered sounds, ‘‘ A song of my heart.’’ In a little piece like 
‘“* O my joy! ”’ there is a jet of melody almost Blake-like, and a Blake- 
like intentness of listening to music that strikes down from Heaven. 
English as it is, through all the wise, untroubled poetry of Bridges 
there runs a strain of Greek, a strain that might have come from 


those prescient birds that sing in Aristophanes, 
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Francis Thompson, emulating the seventeenth-century fantastics, 
uses musical allusion and metaphor largely as they do. A parallel to 
some of his extravagances may be found in The Musician and the 
Nightingale, by Crashaw, a poem with arresting flashes, but prolix 
and intolerably strained in figure and emotion. In Thompson the 
language is more often strained than the feeling, for the language can 
become a gorgeous dress clothing nothing in particular. He is great 
at marshalling symphonies of sound. In the Sister Songs he calls 
down a heavenly orchestra, made of instruments old and new—viols, 
flutes, regals, harps, horns, citherns :— 


‘‘ Their pretty, pretty prating those citherns sure upraise, 
For homage unto Sylvia, her sweet, feat ways : 
Those flutes do flute their vowelled lay, 
Their lovely languid language say, 
For lisping to Sylvia.”’ 


There is a childish artfulness in this, with its assonance and allitera- 
tion that try to make words do the very work of music. The flutes’ 
** vowelled lay "’ is a felicity. Yet the passage as a whole is mere 
verbal trifling. In Thompson’s poetry musical figures abound, but 
felicities are counterbalanced by splendid vaguenesses. Now and then 
we get sheer splendour, as when in The Hound of Heaven a trumpet 
‘* sounds from the hid battlements of Eternity,’’ striking on the mind 
with a sudden imperious clangour wonderful in its context. But, on 
the whole, Thompson’s musical diction, with all its deliberate 
ingenuities, is more interesting as a tour de force than as a living 
thing. 

Only the surest skill can infuse life into the figured musical speech 
of a former age. Bridges and Thompson sometimes succeed, the 
one with his wise and delicate, but to some tastes, cold accomplish- 
ment; the other with his rare jewels of price among pretentious 
failures- But we have agreed also to take musical parlance in a 
wider sense, as the recording in words of impressions made on the 
mind by any sounds that may figuratively be called musical. Of this 
there is another story to tell. The Celtic revival brought with it a 
distinctive train of sound-images, and they are mostly of this other 
kind. Yeats has somewhere declared, quite unconcernedly, that he 
knows nothing of music. Yet his poetry has a peculiar ery, at once 
keen and mysterious. It rings keenly in the scream of his gannets, 
“* ealling out in waste places of the sky,’ mysteriously in the far off 
sound of the ‘‘ feathery quires ’’ in the enchanted land visited by 
Usheen, When the wind “ laughs and murmurs and sings ”’ of faery- 
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land, it sweeps ominiously past the hearths of mortals, foretelling that 
one of them is to be snatched away. The twilight people will still be 
crying. Somewhat akin, but quainter, more pointed in their very 
crudeness, are the sound-impressions of W. H. Davies; the little 
tongues of his birds scream for joy because they see the East in gold. 
Another type, allied to the word-music of English ballad and folk- 
song, is heard in Housman’s Shropshire Lad; it is rougher and more 
sombre, though it knows a mellow peace. Through the poem on 
Bredon Hill the bells sound, now with drowsiest pastoral calm, now 
with mourning or with maddening pain. 

No one writing to-day can hear sounds as Walter De la Mare hears 
them. The listening attitude which is the root of all true aural 
imagery becomes in him a tremulous, breathless intentness of all the 
senses. Under the spell of it, in fact, they can lose their normal 
nature and even merge into each other. Silence itself, when sounds 
die, can ‘‘ surge softly backward ’’ in “‘ The Listeners ’’; in ‘* The 
Sunken Garden ’’ the very scents seem audible. Round the poet, 
calling to him, hangs a world of which Blake, and in their different 
ways Stevenson and Lewis Carroll have given inklings—the shining, 
transporting, inconsequent world in which imaginative children live. 
In this Arabia of his fancy he can hear the strange lutes of the ‘‘ dim- 
silked, dark-haired musicians.’’ More than that, music can open for 
him the gates of that shady city of palm trees longed for by Henry 
Vaughan. It lies in the land whose airs and floating echoes come to 
us from before our birth; when we hear them the pulse of time can 
beat again with the shining rapture that fades as childhood goes : 


‘** When Music sounds, all that I was I am 
Ere to this haunt of brooding dust I came; 
And from Time’s woods break into distant song 
The swift-winged hours, as I hasten along.’’ 


Such golden imaginings disconcert the wise ones who pride them- 
selves on being able to discriminate in their musical likings. They 
have a pigeon-hole for each of their reactions, and deem rapture a 
crude and primitive thing. It is very primitive in its roots: our 
friend the caveman started it, when he realised that he liked the 
squeak of his reed. Immeasurable as the gulf may be, between him 
and Walter De la Mare, it is bridged, in human history, by the 
gradual increase in the number, the power and the delicacy of the 
associations set up by this primitive reaction. Poet and caveman can 
remind the wise ones of music that without this living spring of rap- 
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ture their classifications will be worse than useless, for they will never 
be right. 

Other authors, who slip through the usual categories, now demand 
attention ; they belong, most of them, to the borderlands of literature 
and the higher journalism. One of these is unique in his style and his 
attitude; he is that rare thing, a satirist who is an artist. He would 
refuse the title of musician, but he set himself, once, to hear and to 
record in words the chiming of Oxford clocks; and with that hint of 
deliberate flourish which his admirers think one charm the more, he 
produced one of the most perfect sound-impressions in English prose : 


‘* Some clock clove with silver the stillness of the morning. 
Ere came the second stroke, another and nearer clock was 
striking. And now there were others chiming in. The air was 
confused with the sweet babel of its many spires, some of them 
booming deep, measured sequences, some tinkling impatiently 
and outwitting others which had begun before them. And when 
this anthem of jealous antiphonies and uneven rhythms had 
dwindled quite away, and fainted in one last solitary note of 
silver, there started somewhere another sequence; and this, 
almost at its last stroke, was interrupted by yet another, which 
went on to tell the hour of noon in its own way, quite slowly and 
significantly, as though none knew it.”’ 


This is from Zuleika Dobson. It is conscious, deliberate, artificial ; 
otherwise it is beyond criticism. It is as perfect in the illustrative 
pause and flow of its sentence-movement as in each detail of technical 
language. The stealthy onset and crescendo, the booming and tinkling 
chorus, the diminuendo, the delicious, half-mischievous coda played 
by the last laggard strokes, these are perfect as words can make them. 
We must descend, however, from Max's pleasant terraces to more 
sober levels of writing about music. 

The term literature, to be worth using, must be jealously applied. 
How much modern English writing on music is literature? We should 
take heart; not so many years ago it was all of it unreadable jargon. 
Criticism revived, as our music itself revived, in the later Victorian 
age- Grove came with his infectious enthusiasms; Parry, with his 
fund of learning, did pioneer work in a style which was voluminous 
and sometimes clumsy, but which made its points, often enough, with 
sterling eloquence. For many years, now, musical impressions of 
exquisite sensibility and fancy have lain in the garners of Arthur 
Symons : Plays, Acting and Music, Studies in Seven Arts. Too richly 
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jewelled for some tastes, recherché in their strivings for the one 
inevitable word, these things are literature, all the same, of a high 
order. Shaw is an old music critic, equipped with formidable sense, 
and with no little knowledge, above all, of opera. He uses words 
like missiles, and before them musical idolatries and humbugs go 
down. One interesting habit of his may be illustrated from Dramatic 
Opinions and Essays—the deliberate miusico-literary parallel, not 
much used in Victorian times, but now increasingly common. He is 
criticising a production of Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus : 


‘* Rossini has just the same trick of beginning with a magni- 
ficently impressive exordium . . . and presently lapsing into 
arrant triviality. But Rossini lapses amusingly, writes Excusez 
du peu at the double bar which separates the sublime from the 
ridiculous, and is gay, tuneful and clever in his frivolity.’’ 


Whereas poor Marlowe is not; we know his limitations. The parallel 
is arresting, but unfortunately such things hardly ever go on all 
fours. We have to admit here, for example, that Rossini ever could 
be sublime or magnificently impressive. 


Behind Shaw looms an older writer, whom he has acknowledged 
to be in many respects his master. Handel-mania was, of course, the 
chief musical phenomenon in Samuel Butler’s make-up. He knew 
Handel so well that he could allude in passing to choruses or airs 
from obscure oratorios that many a musician of to-day could not 
identify off-hand. He fitted Handel’s themes to places and people; 
and, of course, he extolled him over all other composers, defending 
his very commonplaces as ‘‘ triumphant.’’ He composed, too, a long 
way after his great exemplar; this, no doubt, fostered his habit of 
using technical terms of music in a defiant figurative sense. In a 
sonnet he once apostrophised Handel as ‘‘ ground-bass to all my 
thoughts *’; on the same figure he constructed a remarkable aphorism : 
‘* The discords of every age are rendered possible by being taken on a 
drone or pedal of cant, commonplace and conventionality.’’ This, 
when thought out, is illuminating ; it can be fitted with instances. The 
figure is introduced naturally, for Butler spoke from the experience of 
the student of harmony, who feels safe—safe and daring at once—as 
he lets a string of chords clash over that stedfast all-excusing pedal. 

The inexpert reader will justly complain when such writing takes 
him out of his depth. He will complain less, however, as general 
culture becomes more and more leavened with musical culture. The 
literary critic, for his part, has a perfect right to employ terms of 
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music in a sense not warranted by current usage, if that sense has a 
sufficient weight of history behind it. Professor Ker, writing about 
Samson Agonistes, said that its final speech and chorus made an 
** heroic symphony.’’ If the expression sets us prating of symphonic 
form, we are pedants; before the rise of that form ‘‘ symphony ”*’ had 
a different, a vaguer meaning; etymologically, it is just a concord, or 
harmonious blending, of sounds. An epithet applied by Walter 
Raleigh to a succession of images in another chorus of Samson is a 
good example of the pregnant use of musical figure in the best modern 
critical writing. That succession, he tells us, is fugal; the *‘ fiery 
virtue ’’ of Samson rouses itself like a flame from its ashes, swoops 
on its foes like an ‘‘ evening dragon,’’ bursts like thunder on their 
heads; as some ominous fugue subject, cunningly managed, can 
brood in the bass, weave itself into an inner part, and then blaze out 
on the top of the harmony. Such careful, suggestive figures are in- 
creasingly found, even on the easier levels of the writing of to-day. 
Pitfalls, of course, abound; skating triumphantly on this thin ice, 
and smiling at his proficiency, the writer may go through. A lady 
in a popular novel of a few years back was by way of being a musical 
adept ; she amused herself at the expense of the simple, and got some- 
one to talk with rapture about Debussy’s ‘‘ submerged tenths.’’ But 
her creator, through her own mouth, seriously informed us that ‘* you 
can’t invert a fifth! ’’ As Whistler said, ‘‘ he might have asked some- 
body.’’ Further, technical aptness is of little avail if writers make 
hay of artist psychology. A novelist, sound on his fifths, may yet tell 
us that his musical hero wrote an earth-shaking opera or symphony, 
entirely failing to convince us that the man had it in him. . Such 
achievements cannot be taken on trust; but they are still thrown at 
characters by some writers, as other writers throw fortunes at them. 


Lastly, all accomplishment in the use of musical parlance, all 
possible verisimilitude in the presentation of musical life and 
character will not bring the highest type of creation unless the primal. 
the essential listening attitude is maintained. Down three centuries, 
Shakespeare and Milton still tell us how best to write of music. The 
figured splendour of Milton’s musical imagery, with its Biblical and 
Platonic lore, may never again be revived ; but we can all try to make 
sure that, like him, we speak of what we know. And to read Shake- 
speare, with the senses alert, is always to thrill at the riches of nature 
and of humanity ; his works, of all literature, are the master-source at 
which to freshen and quicken our perceptions. 

W. Wricnur Roserrs. 
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RHYTHM AS PROPORTION 


Musie do I hear? 
Ha! ha! Keep time: How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept. 
—King Richard II. 


SHAKESPEARE’s loving concern with music and all that has to do with 
music lies open on almost every page of his writing, so that he who 
runs may read. But the passage quoted above stands quite by itself, 
to my thinking, as a revelation of his grasp and critical apprehension 
of the great element in music that we call Rhythm. Here in two 
lines ‘3 the heart of the matter; and it would seem impossible to 
produce in short compass a definition of rhythm more just, more 
suggestive, or more satisfying than that contained by implication in 
the last line: Time—in right proportion. The man who can be so 
stung by faulty time and proportion (for Richard, of course, is but the 
mouthpiece for Shakespeare’s own affronted sensibilities) has the soul 
of music in him. He should be living at this hour! For without even 
the word to guide him, but only instinct and feeling, we find him 
deeply versed three centuries and a quarter ago in a matter that is 
as a sealed book to many of our generation, not excluding some 
eminent singers, instrumentalists and conductors. 

The question, however, is not of a few centuries more or less, but 
of an undying principle whose actions and reactions are for ever the 
same. In my own experience I can match exactly the occasion of 
Richard’s outburst later on in the scene : 


‘* This music mads me.”’ 


True, my prison was not a castle but a concert hall; and I was 
captive only in the sense of being confined, pending my appearance 
on the stage, to the artist’s room directly adjoining. But Richard 
could not have been more rasped and fretted at Pontefract than I 
was on that occasion by the crooked rhythm and ‘‘ sour ’’ perversions 
of time I was compelled to listen to. I can only trust that when it 
came to my turn I was able to minister to others as well as myself 
the balm of music ‘‘ sweet ’’ and ‘‘ proportionate.” 


Vol. VI. B 
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The term ‘‘ proportion,’ apart from its consecration by Shakespeare 
to musical uses, is one that is very appealing to a musical imagination. 
It is architectural; and architecture and music have been linked 
together in esthetics time out of mind. The word brings, too, a 
thousand associations in its train. It speaks of themes and conceptions 
deeply pondered, of measure and fair spacing, of order, correspondence, 
harmony, of the relation of part to part; and it is as fruitful in its 
applications to music as to any other of the arts—as the mere recital 
of such implications shows. It is ound up with the conception of 
rhythm ‘‘as the heat is bound up with the boiling water.’’ Indeed, one 
wonders at times whether by ‘* proportion ’’’ Shakespeare may not 
have here intended something corresponding to our notion of rhythm. 
Be that as it may, it is proportion—in its own proper and well-under- 
stood sense—that rules and regulates the delivery of every tiniest 
nuance, rhythmic and dynamic, that goes to a fine plastic moulding 
and disposition of phrase. 

As I write the word ‘‘ plastic’’ my mind goes back at least a 
generation to a conversation I once had with Joachim in the old 
St. James’ Hall Restaurant, where we were lunching after a rehearsal 
for the afternoon ‘‘ Pop.’’ He had heard a certain performance over- 
night which ‘had impressed him very little favourably, and to my 
point-blank enquiry as to where exactly the shortcomings lay, he gave 
this most illuminating reply : ‘‘ Not exactly anywhere, but everywhere. 
What was wanting all through was the plastic element. It was like 
hearing an uncouth mass—if you can imagine such a thing.’’ 

His wonderful command of English, reinforced as it was by a gesture 
of both hands outlining imaginary shapes and contours in the air, 
made the saying all the more noteworthy, and it has stayed with me 
ever since. Also, I may add, the occasions reminding me of it have 
never been too few. In the art of ‘‘ hearing an uncouth mass,’’ in 
fact, I think I may claim to have by this time a fairly practised 
imagination. 

It is one thing, however, to declare an ailment; it is quite another 
to prescribe the antidote and point the way of recovery. I have not 
the habit of writing; nor do I pretend to any great gift of exposition. 
The refinements of rhythm, making for “‘ plasticity,’’ that I have it 
in mind to discuss are so many and varied and subtle—they belong so 
essentially, too, to performance—that I forsee I shall have difficulty 
in reducing them to intelligible terms of speech. There is this to be 
said however. The elements of fine speech and elocution, such as 
accent, cadence, inflection, &c., are the elements likewise of a fine 
musical phraseology, and most of the rhythmical shortcomings I refer 
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to may equally justly be termed faults of musical pronunciation and 
grammar. 


Rhythm is the great governing force in music. It is the embodi- 
ment and thrilling expression of movement in terms of sound, It 
is movement in vital ebb and flow, but informed with principle, and 
disciplined and controlled to creative purpose and expression. Move- 
ment at this high power of conveyance seems to stir and quicken 
our being. We are under the sway of an impulse mighty as any 
we know. That impulse is Rhythm. 

To come now to close quarters with our immediate subject-matter. 
Rhythm, so interpreted, can come to being only if time-values are 
absolute and time-elements strictly related and proportioned. 

Now as a matter of proportion, the distinction between an up and 
a down beat would seem to be fairly elementary. Yet the stressed or 
prolonged up-beat, with its near companion in iniquity, the inde- 
terminate good-beat, is a failing as common and universal as it is 
rhythmically destructive and confusing. And strange to say, the 
stringed instrument player—though he has at his very elbow, 80 to 
speak, his whole beautiful system of bowing to apply as touchstone 
and corrective—is not the least frequent offender. Consider, for 
example, the lay-out of the principal theme of the last movement of 
Mozart’s String Quintet in G minor: 


I admit all the difficulty of its rendering. There could be no more 
crucial test of a player’s power of rhythmic exposition than the 
pointing of this theme aright, while preserving the full effect of the sfp 
on the secondary beat. Yet if we are not safeguarded at the outset 
from this counterfeit and relatively humdrum version 


iv. —~, 


we are likely to be in trouble for the greater part of the movement. 
And it is entirely a question of ‘* proportion,’’ or the relation of the 


up-beat to the down. 
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Merely negative inflection is equally distracting, as when the balance 
wavers indiscriminately between the true version of Bach’s Adagio 
in C for Violin Solo 


and this most questionable shape : 


Av. 


Still, for the moment, making the violinist the scapegoat, I cite the 
following from the slow movement of Brahms’s Third Sonata for 


Piano and Violin : 


This innocent-looking little figure, derived from the accompaniment 
to the main theme, is rarely heard in right ‘‘ proportion,’’ i.e., as a 
slur followed by a soft, lightly-poised third beat. For some obscure 
technical reason, or because the phrase is in slow time, or because 
it is marked dolce (which, being mis-interpreted, stands so often for 
espressivo) we are offered instead this unwelcome alternative : 


—the lovely droop and poise of the figure arrested, if, indeed, it is not 
altogether contradicted, by a swinging up-beat of the full bow, 
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A phrase of the same pattern, but at the opposite pole of character 
and expression, is this from the Overture to “‘ Fidélio ”’: 


vt 


Nothing could well be simpler in the form—nothing could be less 
daunting in the performanee. (But there lurks the danger, as always.) 
The continuation of the theme in the third bar being legato it becomes 
a matter of greatest moment to clear the ground, as it were, and 
remove every trace of the ecrotchet on the third beat at—or even, if 
anything, before—the appointed time. But this is just where we shall 
be thwarted when the phrase is delivered, as commonly, divested of 


all impulse and spring : 


A performer or conductor who is on the alert for such refinements 
of detail as this has, of course, plenty to engage his attention. This 
point is happily enforced by Brahms in the following characteristic 
anecdote. After hearing a performance of his Handel ‘‘ Variations,”’ 
he found it necessary to take the pianist rather severely to task for 
some extravagances of rendering and undue liberties with the text. 
The young man, who had no small opinion of himself, defended him- 
self perkily: ‘‘ Surely, master, the creative interpreter is allowed a 
certain latitude for the play of his own ideas? ’’ ‘‘ I know nothing 
about that,’’ said Brahms; ‘‘ but I can tell you this, that when I play 
a Beethoven Sonata it takes me all my time to do merely what 
Beethoven marks, and I am only too thankful to get through with it 
on those terms without adding any embellishments of my own.” 

He might have added, had there been any chance of its being under- 
stood, that to refrain from what Beethoven has not marked—in the 
way of heedless false quantity and irrelevant nuance—is an integral 
and not the least part of the difficulty. 
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In the light of these remarks let us look at another example from 
Beethoven, from Op. 96, the last of the Sonatas for Piano and Violin : 


If rendered strictly accurately according to the text it is enchanting 
in its grace and gaiety. But let the minims be accentuated by ever so 
little and see the difference! The lilt and delicate poise is gone, the 
movement falters, and the sudden invigoration of the s/p is ruined by 
its anticipation in former bars. 

This movement, and indeed the whole of the Sonata, will yield a 
rich harvest of rhythmical distortion if the grip of either player be 
at all insecure. Here on the first page is an opportunity for a woeful 
wrong accent to which the pianist invariably succumbs. I allude, of 
course, to the quaver beat of the right hand in the second bar : 


i» 
L 


{ am the last to minimise the difficulty of a true—i.e., rightly 
proportioned—rendering of the three octave beats. But really, 
* difficulty ’’ must not be allowed to count. If ‘‘ technique ’’ does 
not consider and provide for such points as these, so much the worse 
for technique and for us all. 


This quotation offers a further nice point for consideration. It is 
an entirely false reading of the quaver succession (in either hand) to 
play them all alike. It is to shut off suddenly, in a way that not even 
the least sensitive listener could tolerate elsewhere, the very springs 
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and sinews of movement, and to substitute for them a framework of 
cast-iron. In an allegro tempo the absolutely non-musical effect of 
such treatment is not so very noticeable perhaps; but if we turn to 
the Andante movement of Mozart’s G minor Symphony, or listen to 
our next performance with an awakened sensibility, we shall see what 
we shall see and we shall hear what we shall hear—and that is, the 
crying need for right incidence and proportioning. I transcribe the 
opening bars for immediate reference, but it must not be forgotten 
that the quaver formation appears in one part or another practically 
throughout the movement : 


4. 
4 


It would be only too easy to multiply such instances indefinitely. 
But the task is not a particularly grateful one, and enough has been 
said, I think, to carry conviction one way or the other. To me these 
things are defects of musicianship as grave as any. They cannot be 
just brushed aside as pedantry, for in music, as we have seen, @ very 
small lapse from true measure and proportion may go far to destroy 
the balance of a whole phrase. He was no empty-pate who said 


In small proportions we just beauties see, 


and [ am persuaded that it is just in the observance of these 
small matters that the difference lies between a performance that is 
wide-awake and charged with life and spirit and one that is compara- 
tively lifeless and inert. 

I may be told that there is such a thing as over-fastidiousness— 
that an excessive ‘‘ daintiness of ear ’’ is not an unmixed blessing— 
that rhythmical finesse can be overdone—that, in short, I am a fanatic 
idealist offering counsels of perfection in these our spacious days of 
gramophone and cinema and hurried rehearsals and general high 
pressure. To this I would reply, first of all: yes, truly; I am an 
idealist ; and as an artist in pursuit of so ideal an art as music I look 
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to be one all my days. But as for fanaticism, no. I deny it on the 
grounds that what I plead for is not the far-fetched and unattainable, 
but something near at hand and immediately available to any honest 
musical intelligence. It is a starting-point as much as it is a goal. 
Crystallised into a sentence, it is the infinitely scrupulous and sensitive 
rendering of all that our marvellous system of notation connotes and 
all that our time-honoured conventions impose. Let every one of us, 
musicians of whatever rank, be honourably concerned for this. And it 
shall be, who knows, that much shall be added unto us. For, after 
all, it is but of the elements of the matter that I have here treated. 
The greatest, the vitallest part of rhythm remains, and must ever 
remain, unsaid. It can be conveyed by no terms or symbols what- 
soever—but only by itself. It is of the spirit; and we vibrate to it, 
as to the great truths of the spirit, from the very roots of our being. 
The last word, indeed, has been spoken already, out of the depths 
of her intuition, by one who has never seen the light of day nor heard 
the sound of a human voice. ‘‘ Beauty and rhythm ’’—says Helen 
Keller in her wonderful book ‘‘ The World I Live In ’’—‘‘ Beauty 
and rhythm are deeper than sense; they are like love and faith.’”’ 
LzonarD Borwick. 
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CRISTOBAL MORALES 


Tus history of Spain in the sixteenth century is still reckoned and 
divided, even by the most modern historians, according to the kings and 
queens who reigned there. It begins with the last years of the reign 
ct Ferdinand and Isabella (who died in 1516 and 1504 respectively). 
Then come the Emperor Charles V, who retired to the monastery of 
Yuste in 1556, and Philip II, who died in the Escurial in 1598. The 
musical history of Spain during this century can also be sumnsed up 
in three men whose periods of greatest activity correspond with the 
reigns just mentioned: Juan del Enzina (1469-1534), Oristébal 
Morales (1510?-1558) and Francisco Guerrero (1528-1599). Victoria 
did not return from Rome until he was about forty, in 1579, and spent 
the rest of his life (until 1611) as choirmaster and organist to the 
Royal Barefoot Nuns at Madrid. He belongs, in music as well as in 
time, to the transition to the seventeenth century ; for his later music, 
written in Spain, with the exception of the splendid Offictum 
Defunctorum for six voices, and one or two other works, are planned 
not so much for a small body of highly-trained Roman singers as for 
two or three choirs with an accompaniment for the organ, and have a 
certain seventeenth-century feeling that the bass is the foundation of 
the whole musical structure. 

It was formerly believed that Spanish music at the end of the 
fifteenth century and in the early part of the sixteenth, was entirely 
Flemish in inspiration. The discovery of a MS. song-book in the 
Royal Library at Madrid, in which most of the composers are 
Spaniards—the ‘‘ Cancionero Musical ’’ of the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, published in 1890 by Barbieri—affords ample proof that this 
was not so; while another MS. song-book of the same kind is among 
the musie books which the nephew of Christopher Columbus bequeathed 
to the Chapter Library at Seville. The Flemish influence is there, 
but it came to Spain at least half a century earlier. Again, the 
personal influence of Flemish musicians (as the late Rafael Mitjana 
pointed out) was much less in Spain in the fifteenth century than it 
was in Italy. Isolated Flemish musicians, and Okeghem among them, 
are believed to have visited Spain towards the end of the fifteenth 
century; but it was only in 1496, after the wedding of Philip of 
Austria with the Infanta Dofia Juana, that an influx of foreign 
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20 MUSIC AND LETTERS 
musicians came from the north. By that time Spanish music was 
firmly if somewhat clumsily constituted on its own foundations, and 
could resist the invasion and profit by the advance of northern technical 
methods without losing its peculiar and characteristic qualities. 
Analogies between styles of architectural construction and styles 
of musical composition are apt to be misleading, though they are, 
perhaps, more fruitful in Spain than in other countries. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that Josquin des Prés (1445-1521) is no 
longer medieval. He stands for the definite triumph of Renaissance 
ideals in church-music, and every composer of the sixteenth century 
followed in his wake. What used to be called the ‘‘ Renaissance of 
Music,’ the beginnings of solo-song and of opera about 1600 in 
Florence, depends upon causes belonging to the history of musical 
composition (e.g., the development of instrumental style and the prac- 
tice of singing to the lute) rather than to the history of ideas in 
general. 


In the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, however, the outlook of the 
musicians and the architects in Spain was still Gothic. The latter 
were chiefly men of Flemish or German origin; but they had to cope 
with the love of fantastic splendour which came,from the Arabs, and 
the peculiar though exquisite sense of decoration which crept into 
Spanish art with those Muslims (Mudéjares) who worked for Christian 
masters. The Gothic architects had not enough sense of form to 
resist the temptation; ‘* Isabelline’’ architecture, especially in 
Castille, became a ‘‘ delirium of lines and details.’’ The balance and 

proportion of the Italian Renaissance and the formal beauty of the 
classics hardly reached Spain until the time of Charles V; while even 


the beautiful ‘* Plateresque ’’ (Silversmith’s) style of building and 
decoration, so characteristic of the Emperor’s reign, began by being 
Gothic in form and Renaissance in detail. 


The best Spanish composer of the reign was Juan del Enzina. His 
work as a poet and author of dramatic Representaciones and Eglogas 
is well known to Spanish scholars. They have a peculiar interest for 
musicians in that the music for them has been preserved (in the 
‘* Cancionero *’ edited by Barbieri), and that it was composed by the 
poet himself. His technique shows the influence of the Flemish 
| school, combined with a curious directness of expression, not always 
) free from clumsiness, which distinguish his work both from Flemish 
composers and from the authors of Italian Frottole. At the time (says 
Mitjana, in his valuable ‘‘ Estudio sobre algunos compositores del 
siglo XVI ’’) when in all civilised countries of Europe the principal 
composers were entirely occupied in displaying their ability in all the 
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devices of counterpoint, the Spaniards concerned themselves above all 
with expression, paying attention to the meaning of the words and sub- 
ordinating the musical idea to the poetic text which it was intended to 

* illustrate. It is curious that all the known compositions of Juan del 
Enzina should be secular, for his whole life was spent in clerical 
surroundings, and he became, amongst other things, Archdeacon of 
Maélaga and Prior of Leén. 

With the accession of Charles V, the formal perfection of the 
Renaissance began to be felt in all branches of intellectual activity. 
It appears in plateresque architecture, in the beautiful iron screens 
(rejas) of Toledo, Seville, and many other cathedrals, and in the 
poems and sonnets of Boscén and Garci Lasso, men of the stamp of 
the Earl of Surrey and Sir Philip Sidney, whose poems immediately 
attracted composers as being peculiarly apt for setting to music, either 
as madrigals, or as solo-songs accompanied by the lute. 

Morales, though a native of the southern provinces of Spain, shows 
no signs of Moorish or Gothic influence in his music. He was 
educated in Rome when the Flemish school of composition was at the 
height of its influence ; but he was ‘‘ the first great musician to reveal 
to European culture the peculiar and individual way of thinking of the 
Spanish mind.’’ In technique he owes a good deal to Josquin des 
Prés, who (as has been said before) was among the first to introduce 
the ideas of the Renaissance into musical composition, and whose 
motets and masses are still to be found in almost every cathedral 
library in Spain. 

Yet Morales, if he sometimes thinks like a Fleming, always feels 

. like a Spaniard. He describes himself as Hispalensis, a native of 
Seville. He was born, it seems, about 1510, and was at first a pupil 
of Fernandez de Castilleja. This man, ‘‘ the master of the Spanish 
masters,’’ was Maestro de Capilla at Seville for no less than sixty 
years, from 1514 until 1574. Those of his compositions which are still 
to be found—the Choir Library at Seville possesses a ‘* Salve Regina,’’ 
while hymns and motets by him exist in a set of MS. part-books, of 
which the Cantus is missing—show him to have been a competent if 
unimaginative composer of a certain massive dignity, but inclined to 
keep his voices working hard the whole time. ; 

The adventures of Morales as a choir-boy at Seville have been 
conjectured with a certain amount of probability by Pedrell and more. 
recently by Mitjana. The Emperor Charles V, like all the great 
personages of his day, never travelled anywhere without his singers 
and his Maestro de Capilla, an office which, from 1520 to 1582, was 
held by the Flemish composer, Nicolas Gombert. In 1526 the 
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Emperor visited Seville for his marriage to Isabel of Portugal. He 
entered the cathedral precincts by the Gate of Pardon leading to the 
Court of Orange Trees, being saluted as he passed under it by a choir 
of angels concealed above the gateway. Morales was certainly in 
Seville at the time, and several of Gombert’s compositions made their 
way into the choir-books of the cathedral, where they are found side 
by side with those of Morales and his master Fernandez de Castilleja ; 
whether they were sung on that occasion or whether Morales was 
among the singers cannot now be determined. 

In the same year the Archbishop, Don Alfonso Manrique, and the 
saintly preacher, Don Fernando Contreras, established a choir-school 
in the city. The Archbishop received his reward in 1531 in the shape 
of a Cardinal’s hat; while in 1535 Morales is first heard of in Rome 
being admitted as a singer in the private choir of the Pope. Three 
Spanish singers were there already, and Morales was soon joined by 
Escobedo (1586) and Ordofiez (1589). In 1540 he obtained leave to 
go back to Spain; in 1545 his name appears again as applying for ten 
months leave, from which he never returned. In the autumn of that 
year he was appointed Maestro de Capilla at Toledo. 

Many of the compositions of Morales were printed during his life- 
time, and it is possible to determine from the dates of the printed 
collections and the dates on some of the initials in the illuminated 
MSS. at Toledo, the period of his life at which they were written. 
Two of them, being composed to celebrate historical events, can be 
dated exactly. His earliest-known work is a cantata on the peace con- 
cluded at Nice between Charles V and Francis I in 1588. The Pope 
Paul III, who had arranged the conference, was present with his 
singers ; the Emperor and the King brought their singers also—indeed 
the practice of bringing singers to calm the vindictive passions of a 
peace-conference was once so general that it might well have 
been revived by the plenipotentiaries who lately signed a 
strange and extravagant document at Versailles. The three 
choirs gave a joint performance, and the cantata to celebrate the 
occasion had been composed by Morales. It is a monumental work 
for six voices, constructed on a plan which Morales used very fre- 
quently in his motets. Five of the voices sing the Latin text in free 
counterpoint, while the sixth voice has the one word gaudeamus, which 
it sings over and over again at short intervals to the same six notes. 
(The opening measures are printed in Lavignac’s ‘‘ Encyclopédie de la 
Musique : Espagne,’’ p. 1976.) Tt was not, of course, a new device; 
it had been used frequently by Nicolas Gombert and by other Flemish 
composers ; the classical instance of it is the cantata by Josquin des 
Prés on the death of Okeghem (1496?), in which five voices sing, in 
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French, of the Arcadian bliss of nymphs and fauns, while the sixth 
repeats, in Latin, the uncompromising plain-song of the Requiem. (It 
is printed in Burney’s ‘‘ General History of Music,’’ II, 481.) 

Morales realised that this device might be used as an important 
principle of construction. The greater part of his motets for five and 
six voices are planned in this way, one of the inner parts singing the 
same tune to the same words over and over again at regular intervals 
until all the other voices have finished. The most celebrated of these 
is the ‘‘ Emendemus in melius ’’ (for five voices), printed by Eslava 
and reprinted by Pedrell, from an eighteenth century MS. in the 
Library of the Escurial. Four voices sing words, the general drift of 
which is the Mosaic injunction : *‘ If a soul commit a trespass and sin 
in ignorance . . . . he shall make amends for the harm that he 
hath done in the holy thing,’’ while the second tenor mercilessly 
insists that man is but dust and to dust he shall return. The melody 
in each case is the same, beginning alternately on B and E. 

‘* Veni, Domine, et noli tardare,’’ which in the Roman Church is 
an antiphon sung on one of the Saturdays in Advent, was set by 
Morales for six voices. It is quoted in Example 1, scored from the 
original part-books at Brussels, where work was made easy and de- 
lightful by the kindness of M. Charles van den Borren. The tenor 
sings no other words than those with which the motet begins : it enters 
at regular intervals of time, on each occasion a tone lower than before 
and repeats the same tune five times over in each of the two parts of 
the motet. In the same way Morales’ setting of ‘‘ Tu es Petrus ”’ for 
five voices is held together by the quintus part, which has nothing to 
sing but the theme and words with which the motet begins. There 
is another setting of these words by Morales, for three voices, but it 
is constructed on a different principle. 

‘* Andreas Christi famulus,’’ for five voices (Example 8), proves 
to be another instance of the same thing. One of the part-books 
(Superius 2) is missing from the set in the British Museum; but the 
-work was found complete in a MS. in the Chapter Library at Toledo, 
where through the kindness of the Dean and the Librarian I was 
allowed to copy this and several other motets by Morales. The missing 
part enters at regular intervals, alternately on G and D, singing a tune 
from the ‘ Litania Sanctorum ’’: Sancte Andrea, ora pro nobis, 
which was used in the same way by Gombert in his five-part motet, 
‘* Veni dilecta mea,’’ and is familiar to all Catholic church-musicians. 
There is another setting of the same St. Andrew’s Day motet, for 
eight voices, in a set of part-books in the Bibliothéque Royale at 
Brussels. It shows Morales in his most noble and monumental man- 
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ner. The device which has been described (which is, of course, by no 
means confined to Morales) depends for its success on the independent 
voice having a good tune to sing and relevant words to sing to it. 
With Morales this is always the case; his motets are * scored ’’ so 
that the odd voice will come through the others with telling effect. 


In 1589 Morales was called upon once again for an ‘‘ occasional "’ 
cantata, to celebrate the elevation to the dignity of Cardinal of Ippolito 
d’Este, the builder of the most beautiful gardens in the world—the 
Villa d’Este at Tivoli. For that alone Ippolito d’Este deserves never 
to be forgotten ; and Morales in his characteristic way goes straight to 
the point, leaving five voices to deliver a formal address of welcome, 
while the sixth (the second treble) repeats : ‘‘ I will magnify thy name 
for ever and ever."’ In the same year a Madrigal by Morales was 
published in the fourth volume of the Madrigals of Arcadelt (1514- 
1560), who had then just become master of the Pope’s private choir. 
It is a pleasant little work to Italian words, and to judge by the MSS. 
in the British Museum and the fact that it was printed in 1812 in 
Stafford Smith’s ‘‘ Musica Antiqua,’’ it was evidently a favourite 
with English madrigal singers in the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth. But Italian was, to Morales, a foreign 
language, and elegant conceits foreign to his nature. ‘‘ Ditimi o si o 
no,”’ and his other known Madrigal, ‘‘ Quando lieto sperai,’’ are 
agreeable trifles, but well worth singing. Other secular compositions 
by him include a setting of the famous ballad on the capture of 
Antequera from the Moors in 1410 (see G. le Strange, ‘‘ Spanish 
Ballads,’’ No. 107). Morales’ original voice-parts have been lost, but 
they were transcribed for the lute by Fuenllana in his ‘‘ Orphenica 
Lyra,’’ a book of tablature published at Seville in 1554, and containing 
a large number of transcriptions of works by Morales. Another 
Spanish lute-book, the ‘‘ Silva de Sirenas’’ of Enriquez de 
Valderravano, printed at Valladolid in 1547, includes a few motets by 
Morales transcribed for two lutes, as well as a Spanish song, 
“Omni mal de amor procede.’’ (These are referred to in the list 
of Morales’ works at the end of this article.) 

To Morales’ Roman period belong his Magnificats (Venice, 1542, 
and many later editions), his three volumes of Motets (1548 and 1546), 
and two volumes of Masses (1544). His work had also begun to be in 
demand for collections of motets by various authors, which were 
frequently published during the sixteenth century. The Roman 
musicians especially admired his ‘‘ Lamentabatur Jacob ’’ for five 
voices, “a miracle of art,’’ ‘‘ the most precious composition in our 
archives '’; and they wondered at ‘‘ O Jesn bone,”’ the second part of 
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which begins, like Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,’’ on three unrelated 
common chords, with the bass descending in conjunct motion. His 
masses vary from the grim severity of the ‘‘ Missa pro Defunctis ” to 
the exuberance of ‘‘ Mille Regrets ’’ and ‘‘ L’ Homme armé,’’ which 
both in manner and matter suggest the style of Josquin des Prés. 


Yet Morales was not content with using only the familiar tunes 
which every composer of the time used in the construction of masses. 
He wrote a mass on a Spanish folksong : ; 


Tristezas me matan, 
triste de mi; 
holgando y riendo, 
triste de mi. 
La que yo mas quiero 
con otro la veo. 
Tristezas me matan. .. . 


It has never been printed; but the Kyrie was copied for me by an 
English musical historian from the MS. in the Sistine Chapel. The 
tune and the beginning of the Kyrie based upon it are quoted in 
Example 4, together with a rough translation of the words. It will 
be noticed that the Spanish words of the folk-song were apparently 
sung at the same time as the Latin words of the Mass. 

Morales has always been held up as a model of technical accom- 
plishment. Juan Bermudo, author of the ‘‘ Declaracion de 
Instrumentos ’’ (Osuna, 1555), praised his settings of the hymns, 
nearly all of which have since been lost. Padre Martini admired his 
skill in fugue and his imaginative use of structural principles. 
Analysing the 6-part Gloria of one of Morales’ Magnificats, he writes 
as follows: ‘‘ The canto fermo is repeated like an echo at the octave 
above, and the tenor pauses as if to listen to the answer of the soprano, 
which can only bring pleasure and delight to the hearer.’’ The 
passage is quoted in Example 2. Morales is saved from dulness by 
his imagination ; he had such complete command of the methods of his 
time that he could afford to break the strictest of rules—even that 
forbidding the tritone—when the occasion demanded it. The “‘ rules) 
of counterpoint '’ in the sixteenth century were the rules of singing; 
certain intervals were forbidden, either because they were difficult for 
singers to take, or because, whatever their effect might be on instru- 
ments, they sounded ugly with voices. Bermudo relates that Morales 
once said to him: Si lo que hazen algunos tafiedores de organo se 
sacasse en limpio, grandes faltas hallariamos—‘‘ If what some of these 
organists do were clearly brought out, we should find bad mistakes.”’ 
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‘* And he was quite right (adds Bermudo), for on an instrument con- 
secutive fifths and octaves can be played and pass unnoticed; but in 
singing their falseness is found at once.”’ 


Morales remained for less than two years at Toledo, from August 30, 
1545, until the spring of 1547. He had been granted, in addition to 
the usual stipend, an allowance towards the rent of his house, and an 
extra allowance for the maintenance of the seises, the boys of the 
choir-school. Early next year, however (March 26, 1546), the Chapter 
lent 20 ducats to the ‘‘ Venerable Cristébal de Morales ’’ owing to the 
famine and high prices which resulted from it; while on October 138 
they made him a further advance, on account of illness, of ‘‘ 28 ducats 
produced by the sale of the 25 dead elm trees in the garden of 
Alaytique.’’ By July, 1547, Morales seems to have left Toledo ; a new 
‘* Rector of the College ’’ (the choir-school?) was appointed, and on 
August 9 his post of Maestro de Capilla was announced to be vacant. 

The life of Morales at Toledo has been lately studied by D. Felipe 
Rubio Piqueras, senior organist of the Cathedral there, and his little 
book, ‘‘ Misica y Mésicos Toledanos ’’ (1922), gives information, 
drawn from the ‘* Actas capitulares ’’ and the ‘‘ Libro de Prebendas ”’ 
of the Cathedral, which has not been published before. Yet the 
mystery of Morales has not altogether been solved. His whereabouts 
between 1547 and 1550 are uncertain; though in that year he wrote a 
letter in which he describes himself as Maestro de Capilla to the Duke 
of Arcos, at Marchena near Seville. In November, 1551, we find him 
elected Maestro de Capilla at Malaga, but he is next heard of at 
Toledo, where, on March 29, 1552, he acted as deputy for a certain 
Dr. Francisco Delgado, who, after a hotly contested election, became 
Canon and Magistral. Sr. Rubio considers that Morales, although 
no longer Maestro de Capilla, must have been in receipt of a small 
stipend—a Racionero of the Cathedral, with a stall in the choir, but 
no obligation to occupy it. For the election of Dr. Delgado to a 
Canonry led to a good deal of bad feeling, since the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop and a number of the Canons favoured the rival candidate, the 
Licentiate Quintanilla, and Morales would hardly have been asked to 
act as deputy for Dr. Delgado unless he had been a man of some 
position in the Cathedral. What was behind it all, Sr. Rubio does 
not state, even if he has discovered it. The affair attracted so much 
attention that at last Philip II was obliged to interfere, and Dr. 
Delgado was elected by Royal Warrant. Morales took possession of 
the Canonry in his absence, being admitted to stallum in choro, cum 
plenitudine juris canonici, taking the necessary oath, and receiving, in 
recognition of his election, a certain sum of money. 
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Then he seems to have returned to Mélaga, where his name appears 
frequently in the Actas Capitulares of the Cathedral. On July 18, 
1552, he applied for ‘‘ permission to go to his own country ”’ (to 
Marchena?) but in 1558 he was again at Mélaga. There had been 
some irregularity in the procession on the day of St. John Ev. ante 
Port. Lat. (May 6); Morales and several members of the choir were 
fined in consequence. A month later Morales appeared before the 
Dean and Chapter, applying for leave of absence. ‘‘ He said (the 
record states—as quoted by Mitjana) that he should like to go on a 
short journey, and that necessity compelled him to do so.’’ He also 
petitioned that the fine might be remitted. The necessity which com- 
pelled him was that he was applying once more for the post of Maestro 
de Capilla at Toledo. At a meeting of the Chapter on August 11, 
1558, it was agreed that Morales would be welcome back again but 
that he must perform his oposicién (competitive examination) as laid 
down in the regulations. Accordingly on September 4, Morales for- 


mally entered his name (by proxy) for the competition. He was never — 


heard of again. On October 7 the Chapter of Mélaga disposed of 
‘* the house left vacant through the death of Morales,’’ and took steps 
to elect a new Maestro de Capilla; while the election at Toledo took 
place on December 4, the successful candidate being Bartolomé de 
Quevedo, proxime accessit Ramiro Ordofiez of Zamora, who had been 
his companion in Rome. 

The mystery of Morales in his last months and later years has not 
been cleared up. Malaga does not seem to have taken kindly to him, 
and the Cathedral archives (in 1928) could boast of only one of his 
compositions, an incomplete copy of the motet ‘* Tu es Petrus.’’ There 
are (as far as I know) no documents referring to him at Marchena, and 
all that can be said for certain is that he was born at Seville near the 
beginning of the century and died between September 4 and 
October 7, 1553, though whether it was at Marchena or on the wild 
hill-road leading northwards from Malaga no one can say. 


J. B. Trenp. 
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Provisional list of the works of Morales. 


(The earliest printed editions are given. MSS. are only mentioned when no 
printed edition is known.) 
Works marked with an asterisk (*) were printed, in score, by Pedrell. 
(Hispanizw Schola Musica Sacra, Vol. I.) 


1. MASSES. 


(a) Printep. 


Aspice Domine, 4 v. Missarum Liber I. (Rome, 1544.) 

Ave Maria, 4 v. Lib. Il. (Rome, 1544.) Angus Dei, Et resurrexit, and 
Hosanna transcribed for lute by Fuenliana, Orphenica Lyra. (Seville, 
1554. 


) 

Ave maris stella, 5 v. Lib. I. 

Benedicta es, coelorum Regina, 4 v. Lib. II. Et ascendit, and Benedictus 
transcr, by Fuenllana, t. c. 

De beata Virgine, 4v. Lib. I. Also for 5v. Lib. II. 

Gaude Barbara, 4 v. Lib. II. Benedictus arr. for lute by Fuenllana, t. c. 

L’homme armé, 5 v. Lib. I. Also for 4 v. Lib, II. — resurrexit, 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei arr, for lute by Fuenilana, t. 

Mille regrets, 6 v. ib. I. Benedictus arr. for lute by eittenis: t. c., 
and Et in Spiritum Sanctum for 2 lutes by Enriquez de V alderravano, 
Silva de Sirenas. a 1547.) 

*Pro defunctis, 5 vy. Lib. 

Quaeramus cum ‘4y. Lib. I. 

Quem dicunt homines, 5 v. Lib, TT. 

Si bona suscepimus, 6v. Lib. I. 

Tu es vas electionis, 4v. Lib. If. Crucifixus arr. for lute by Fuenllana, t.c. 

Vulnerasti cor meum, 4 v. Lib. I. 


(b) MSS. 
Missa cortilla, 4 v. Toledo: MS. 28. Seville: Part-books. (Cantus 


missing.) 
Tristezas me matan, 5 v. Rome: Sistine Chapel, MS. 17. [ 
de bien, 4v. Toledo: MS, 27. (Founded on a Spanish folk-song ?) 


2. LAMENTATIONS, 


Lamentationi di Morales, a 4, a 5 et a 6, voci. (Venice, 1564.) Lute- 
transcriptions in Fuenilana, t. 


3. MAGNIFICATS, 


“Magnificat Moralis Hispani cum 4 vocibus. (Venice, 1542.) Fuenllan: 

Magnificat Moralis Ispani cum 4 vocibus. Lib: I. (Veni 

agnificat omnitonum cum 4 vocibus. 1562. Gardane. 

Magnificat 4 vocum. (Venice, 1583.) a 

Magnificat Morales Hispani 4 vocibus. (Venice, 1614.) 
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4. MOTETS, HYMNS AND OTHER LITURGICAL PIECES. 
(a) Privrep, 


Antequam comedam suspiro, 4 v. Gomberti . . . Musica 4 vooum... 
additis nonnullis excellentissimi Morales motectis. (Venice, 1541.) 
famulus, 5 Sacrarum cantionum .. . (Antwerp, i368) 
6. id., 8 SOE Musicus. (Nuremburg, 564. 
26. ive, for 2 lutes by t. 
At illi dixerunt, 3v. Libro secondo de li Motetti a 3voci. (Venice, i, ) 


Beati omnes qui timent Dominum, 6 v. Psalmorum selectorum... . 
(Nuremburg, 1553-4.) III, 19. e 

Cum natus esset Jesus, 5 v. Evangelia Dominicarum. (Nuremb 
1554-6.) I, 18.—N. Gomberti Pentaphthongos Harmonia. (Venice, 1541} 


Domine Deus, agnus Dei, 3 v. Libro secondo de li Motetti a 3 voci. 
(Venice, 1549.) 

Immutemur habitu, 4 v. Evang. Dom. (Nuremburg, 1554-6.) VI, 24. 

Gaude et letare Ferrariensis civitas, 5 v. M. Alfonsi Ciaconi Vita et Gesta 
Summum Pontificum ... usque ad Clementem VIII. (Rome — 
Quoted by Mitjana (‘‘ O felix aetas’’) in Lavignac’s 

In die tribulationis, 5 v. Elettione dé Motetti a 3 voci libeo primo. 
(Venice, 1549.) 

In illo tempore, 4 v. Evang. Dom. 1554-6.) 

Inclina, Domine, aurem tuam, 4 v, Gombert Musica 4 vocum 
additis nonnullis excellentissimi Morales Motectis. (Venios 1541.)— 
Liber I & II ...ecum 4 vocibus. (Venice, 1 )}—Psalmorum 
Selectorum. 

Inter natos mulierum, 4. Lute arr. b Fuenllana, t. c. 

Nonne disimulavi, 4 v._ Lute arr, by Enriques, t. c. 

Job tonso capite, 5 v. Primo libro de Motetti a 6 voci. (Venice, rae 

Jubilate Deo omnis terra, 6 v. Primo libro de Motetti a 6 voci enice, 
1549.) Lute-arr. by Fuenllana. 

*Lamentabatur Jacob, 5 v. Eslava, Lira Sacro-Hispana. Arr. for lute by 


Fuenllana, t. c. 
*O crux, ave spes unica, 5 v. Liber I cum 5 vocibus. (Venice, 1543.)— 


Eslava, t. c. 
O Jesu bone. Sablinger, Concentus 8, 6, 5 et 4 vocum, (A urg, ieee 
Pastores, dicite quidnam vidistis, 4 v. Evang. Dom. (Nuremburg, 1 
Puer natus est, 3 v. Motetta 3 vocvum. (Venice, 1543.)}—Elettione de 
Motetti a 3 voci libro primo. (Venice, 1549. }\— Wooldridge, Oxford 


History of Music, IT. 
gs: natus est, 5 v. N. Gomberti Pentaphthongos Harmonia. {Venice, 
1541 


Quanti mercenarii, 6 v. Novum et insigne opus musicum. (Nuremburg, 
1558-9.)—Arr. for 2 lutes, Enriquez, t. c. 

Sacris solemnis, 4 v. Arr, for lute by Venegas de Henestrosa, Primer Libro 
de Cifra nueva para tecla, harpa y vihuela. (Alcalé de pp se 1557.) 

Sancta et immaculata virginitas, 4 v. Gomberti .. . Musica 4 vocum. . 
nonnullis excellentissimi Morales Motectis. (Venice, 1541.) Arr, for 
lute by Fuenllana, t. c. 

Sancte Anthoni pater monachorum, 4 v. Gomberti . usica 4 vocum 

(Venice, 1541.)—Liber I et il . cum 4 voeum. (Venice, 1543.)— 
Ambros, V. 595. 

Signum crucis, 4 v. Evang. Dom. (Nuremburg, 1544-6. 

Tu es Petrus, 3 v. Motetta 3 vocum. (Venice, 1543.)—Elettione de Motetti 
a 3 voci, libro primo. (Venice, 1549.) id., 5 v. Gomberti Penta- 
phthongos Harmonia. (Venice, 1541. 

Veni, Domine, et noli tardare,’6 v. Il primo libro de Motetti a 6 voci. 
(Venice, 1549.)}—Evang. Dom. (Nuremburg, 1554-6.) Arr. for lute by 


Fuenllana, t.c. 
*Verbum iniquum et dolosum, 5 v. Liber I cum 5 vocibus. (Venice, 1543.)— 
Eslava, t. c. Arr. for lute by Fuenllana, t. ec. 
Virgo Maria, 5 v. Arr. for lute by Fuenllana, t. c, 
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(b) MSS. 
Accepit Jesus panes, 4v. Madrid: Bibl. Medinaceli, MS. 13230. 
Agnus redimitoris, 4 v. Toledo: MS. 21 (dated 1549). 
Asperges, 5 v. Toledo: MS. 25 (dated 1546). 
Ave Maria gratia plena, 5 v. Seville: Bibl. del Coro. 
Christus resurgens, 5 v. Vienna: Staatsbibl. MSS. 15604 and 16237. 
Clamabat autem mulier Chananea, 5v. Toledo: MS. 17. 
Dixit Dominus, 6 v. Madrid: Bibl. Medinaceli, MS. 13230. 
Eece Virgo concipiet, 4 v. Seville: Bibl, del Coro. 
Egredientem, 4 v. Toledo: MS, 21 (dated 1549). 
*Emendemus in melius, 5 v. Escurial: MS. dated 1781.—Eslava, t. c. 
Gloriosus confessor, 5 v. Toledo: MS. 17 (dated 1550-51). 
Hi sunt olive 4 v. Toledo: MS. 25 
Inter natos mulierum, 4 v. Madrid: Bibl. Medinaceli, MS. 13230. (Lute- 
arr., see above.) 
Inter vestibulum, 4 v. Madrid: Bibl. Medinaceli, MS. 13230. 
Israel es tu, Rex Davidis, 4v. Toledo: MS. 22. (3 trebles and gg 
*Lamentabatur Jacob, 5 v. Toledo: MS. 17 (dated 1550). Brit. Mus.: 
Egerton MSS. 2460, 2461 (in handwriting of Santini). Vienna: Staats- 
bibl. MS. 18467.—Eslava, t. c. (Lute-arr., see above.) 
Missus est Gabriel, 4 v. Toledo: MS, 17 (dated 1550). 
Noctis recolitur, 4 v. (?) Seville: alto, tenor and bass in MS. part-books. 
Nova veniens, 4 v. Toledo: MS. 18. 
Q sacrum convivium, 5 v. Toledo: MS.17. Vienna: Staatsbibl. MS. 15604. 
*O —_ omnes, 4 v. Escurial: MS, 2 (where it is attributed to Victoria).— 
“slava, t. c. 
Per tuam crucem, 4 v. Toledo: MS. 13. Seville: part books; cantus 
missing. 
bse Eva tristis, 4 v. (?) Seville: part-books; cantus missing. 
gina coeli, 5 v. Toledo: MS. 21. Seville: part-books. 
Salve Regina, 4 v. Madrid: Bibl. Medinaceli, MS. 13230. Id. 5 ¥. Seville: 
Bibl, del Coro. 
Solemnis urgebat dies, 5 v. Toledo: MS. 25 (dated 1546). Hymn with 
_ canon “ altus in diatessaron sine pausis.’’) 
Vigilate et orate, 4 v. Escurial: MSS. 2 & 3. Also another copy dated 


1781. 
Salva nos, stella maris, 4 v. Toledo: MS. 21. 


5. COMPOSITIONS WITH SPANISH OR ITALIAN WORDS. 


De Antequera sale el Moro. Ballad on the naoes of Antequera from the 
Moors (1410). Transcribed for lute by Fuenllana, t. c., and reprinted by 
Morphy, Les Luthistes Espagnols. 

Omni ma! de amor ‘pegeete. Transcr, for lute by Enriquez, t. c. 

Juicio fuerte sera dado. Response, in Toledo MS. 21. 

Ditimi o si o no. Madrigal in Arcadelt’s Quarto libro de Madrigali. 
(Venice, 1539.) v. Stafford Smith, Musica Antiqua (1812). 

sperai. Madrigal in Vincenti’s poglia amorosa. 
enice, ‘ 


Besides the works printed by Pedrell (and marked with an asterisk), the 

following also have been printed in score :— 

Gloria Kyrie and Christe, 4 v. Eslava, Rochlits. 

Kyrie (from Missa De Beata Virg.), 4 v. Bekker. 

Hierusalem (from Lamentations), 5 v. Mitjana, in Lavignac’s Encycl., 
1979. 

Magnificat, 8th tone (Et exultavit). Proske. 

Sicent erat, 6 v. (from Magnificat, 2nd tone). Paolucci. Arte practica di 
Contrappunte. (Venice, 1765.) Martini. 

id. 3rd tone. Martini. 

id. 5th tone. Martini, 

Lamentabatur Jacob, 5 v. Eslava, Fischer, Bock, Alfieri. 

O felix stas, 6 v. itjana, t. c. 

Puer natus est, 3 v. ooldridge, Oxford History, IT, 311. 

Sancte Anthoni, 4v. Ambros, v. 595. 
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Tristegas me matan (Gpanish sang of early XVI century) 
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THE FALL AND RISE OF THE HYMN TUNE 


Every age gets the musicians it deserves. Fifty years ago in 
religious music the age was struggling through the night of Dykes and 
Barnby. Moody and Sankey—there is something of the essence of 
depression in their very names—were perhaps the darkest hour before 
the dawn. But the dawn arrived, the tide turned and broke through 
the Dykes one bright day in 1906 when The English Hymnal was 
published. Dykes, however, dies hard. One can almost hear these 
lingering greybeards cry in their defence :—‘‘ We are children of the 
Romantic and Tractarian movements. The warmth, the glow, the 
emotionalism of these movements made a deep impression on us. 
Durham with its wondrous beauty... .’’ But why continue? 
Dykes composed Dominus regit me. Lét us quote that in his 
defence ; many composers, after all, have less. 


The hymn-tune fell from a great height. How great we can only 
illustrate by a quotation showing the circumstances in which Church 
music was played before the fall, from Dr. Percy Dearmer’s The 
Church at Prayer. 


In the 18th century she (the Church) had been strong in popular 
esteem: the more we study that period, the more we find that, with 
all its evils, the divorcee between religion and life was not am them. 
The people belonged to the Church—which included at that time the 
Methodist movement: the old simple life had not been changed into 
the misery of the Industrial Revolution, England was mainly agricul- 
tural, and the village church was the centre of village life, while the 
town churches also were well ordered and well attended, and furnished , 
in the best taste of an age that produced Chippendale and the brothers 
Adam. A large number of the ablest men in England and Scotland 
—scholars, university dons, members of the Royal Society—were 
ministers of religion, and preached. In the villages the church orchestra 
was an institution of the greatest importance: everyone who had any 
music at all played one of its varied and curious instruments, or sang 
in the choir—our best hymns and anthems, with none of our worst. 
A typical small church had a band consisting of two flutes, one oboe, 
one bassoon, two violins, one bass-viol, and a double-bass. No doubt 
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the execution left much to be desired: the sound of the serpent, 
seraphim, trombone, triangle and vamp-horn (which was about seven 
feet long)—not to mention the assistance of the cornet, French horn, 
cornopean, banjo, flutina, concertina, drum, pipe, and kettle-drum— 
must have been sometimes confusing in a church of village folk. 


Again, Mr. Hardy has pictured (Mellstock: circa 1885) the 


minstrel ‘‘ ardent, young and trim, Bowing New Sabbath or ‘ Mount 
Ephraim ’”’ in his sonnet A Church Romance with its opening, 


apposite to our purpose : 


She turned in the high pew, until her sight 
Swept the west gallery, and caught its row 

Of music-men with viol, book and bow 

Against the sinking sad tower-window light .. . 


and from Under the Greenwood T'ree in the chapter Going the Rounds : 


‘** Times have changed from the times they used to be,’’ said Mail. . 


‘* People don’t care much about us now! I’ve been thinking we must 
be almost the last left in the country of the old string players. Barrel- 
organ, and the things next door to ‘em that you blow wi’ your foot, 
have come in terribly of late years.’’ 


‘“‘Ay! ’’ said Bowerman, shaking his head, and old William, on seeing 
him, did the same thing. 


‘** More’s the pity,’’ replied another. ‘‘ Time was—long and merry 
ago now!—when not one of the varmints was to be heard of; but it 
served some of the quires right. They should have stuck to strings 
as we did, and kept out cla’nets, and done away with serpents. If 
you'd thrive in musical religion, stick to strings, says I.’’ 


‘* And harmoniums ’"’ (says William later) ‘‘ be miserable—what shall 
I call ‘em ?—miserable dumbledores.’’ 


Finally, to justify this age and this article, a more laconic, but no 


less admirable, paragraph from Music in Worship, the report of the 
Archbishops’ Committee appointed in June, 1922, and recently pub- 
lished, must be quoted in support of old William’s argument : 


The Committee would like to think that, given the proper balance 


of harmony, the old village orchestra could be reinstated in the west 
gallery, to accompany the hymns, the remainder of the singing to be 
unaccompanied. This west-end choir should be regarded as leaders of 
the congregation, but where there are *‘ chanters *’ also they may well 
oceupy seats in the chancel. 


This, of course, does not imply the abolishment of the organ. The 
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report had previously stated ; ‘‘ The most satisfactory position for the 
choir and organ is behind the congregation.’’ One section is devoted 
to the use and abuse of that instrument, another to the training of 
organists. But, although the organ possesses a greater depth, power, 
range and variety than any other instrument, it has only three means 
of producing rhythm and phrasing and ‘‘ rhythm is the life, the 
heart-beat, of music; rhythmless music is dead.’’ Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale the infinite varieties of rhythm and phrasing obtain- 
able from stringed instruments and the wind instruments of the human 
breath. Subconsciously, millions of casual Church-goers associate 
Church music solely with the organ and the human voice. They do 
not know that the organ has never been tolerated at all events in the 


Russian Church, which largely accounts for the marvellous develop- _ 


ment of the Russian choirs. They have never heard the Russian 
Contakion of the Departed (English Hymnal, No. 744), where voices 
interweaving like a pattern woven by the antiphonal prayers of angels 
singing to each other across the vaults of Heaven, proves that there 
are times when an unhelped is an unhindered choir. The business 
of any instrument is to extol virtues, the organ is too often used 
heavily to drag an unrehearsed choir and congregation through their 
work, in short, to cover sins. ‘ 

We all agree about that ‘‘ dumbledore ’’ the harmonium, it is then 
all the more to our discredit and to the discredit of our immediate 
forbears that even to-day more hymns are probably sung to the accom- 
paniment of a harmonium more often than to any other instrument. 
Nothing is more pernicious than the agreement of enlightened opinion, 
if in the complacency of imagined progress it overlooks so lamentably 
obvious a beam as this in the detection of the mote of a wrong choice 
of hymn-tunes. Every right choice is thus ruined. We may be 
thankful that the evil men do cannot live before them or Christianity 
would have perished the day St. Paul first unrolled the parchment of 
The Apostles Hymnal and St. Silas, seated in the centre of a hushed 
and hostile crowd, unfolded the first harmonium. 

A good musician finds it difficult to compose a setting for a bad 
poem, and if the composers of our Victorian hymnals had realised 
this truth, how they would have been spared the damp flannel and 
treacle of Nearer my God to Thee, and how we should have been 
spared them. For a love of poetry is as indispensable to the composer 
as the love of God is to the hymn-writer. A love of music is not 
indispensable to the poet because in poetry, music, though more or 
less indispensable is so elementary as to need a new and humbler 
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noun. If this is true of the song how much more true should it not 
be of the spiritual song or hymn? But here, as in the harmonium, 
the basic fact was overlooked. Our Victorian composers, unaware that 
all spirit, as all matter, is mutually attractive, attempted and were 
completely successful in wedding emotionalism with sentimentality. 
Far better had they married discord to nonsense, the honesty of such 
logic would have had no ill results, for that splendid human quality, 
intolerance, would have murdered the pair at the outset and cleared 
the air. A thing done badly in art will have no ill results if it is 
done badly enough, because it will be ignored. The danger is a 
tolerated indifference degenerating into badness. 

Music is the bride of poetry, and one of the children of prayer. 
Cranmer knew this. Cranmer knew that the curse of the hymn-tune 
was the then incipient disease of minimity. The value of the minim 
has changed since the days of Cranmer. He complained of its jerki- 
ness, we complain of its monotony. The introduction to Volume I. of 
Tudor Church Music tells of the edict of 1822 which first officially 
condemned the use of such small change as semibreves and minims. 
Cranmer was less technical. In his letter to Henry VIII. he begged 
that the note should be allowed to honour the syllable ‘‘so that it may 
be sung distinctly and devoutly.’’ He knew that music was integral, 
but not always essential to worship. He asked for song if he dared 
not use that magnificent monosyllable. Elizabeth dared almost any- 
thing; she required ‘‘ a modest and distinct song so used in all parts 
of the common prayers in the Church that the same might be as 
plainly understanded as if it were read without singing.’’ Elizabeth, 
of course, was not thinking of congregational singing, she must not be 
considered the heroine of the average cathedral organist who prefers 
a dumb if not a deaf congregation. She was herself, with Bacon and 
Fairfax, amongst the enormous number of those who paraphrased the 
psalms. Practically all our original hymns were such paraphrases, as 
the first Anglican hymn-book a Collection of Psalms and Hymns, com- 
piled by John Wesley in Georgia, and printed in 1787, shows. This book 
contains 70 hymns, over one-third of which are by Isaac Watts, the 
G.O.M. of hymns, and the rest by the Wesley family (including five 
translations by John Wesley from the German), and adaptations from 
J. Austin, G. Herbert, J. Addison and others. This was the first 
Collection. Paraphrases of the psalms, canticles and prayers had 
been sung since the middle of the 16th century. I have before 
me an early 17th century Psalter, a ‘‘ musical edition” of 
versified psalms, including paraphrases of the various canticles and 
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the Lord’s Prayer, and concluding with two exhortations to praise God, 
or hymns (in C.M.), by one Robert Wisedom. This is the title page : 


THE 
Whole book of Psalms, 
Collected into English meeter 
By Thomas Sternhold, John Hopkins, and 
Others, Conferred with the Hebrue; with 
apt notes to sing them withall. 


Set forth and allowed to be sung in all Churches, 
of all the people together, and after Morn- 
ing and Evening prayer as also before and 
after sermons; and moreover in private 
houses, for their Godly solace and 

comfort, laying apart all ungodly 

. Songs and Ballads, which tend 

onely to the nourishing of 

vice, and corrupting of youth. 


JAMES V. 
If any be afflicted let him pray, and if any 
be merie let him sing psalms. 


LONDON 
‘ Printed for the Company 
: of Stationers. 


Cum privilegio Regali. 
1607. 


If any be merie let him sing psalms, the sentence leaps at us 
with the surprise of a contradiction. Merry? Psalm-singing strikes 
us as a curious manner of blowing off steam. The Stock Exchange 
does not burst into Psalms when sterling is buoyant and the dollar 
dull. Yet of all forms of corporate human expression that of song 
and hymn-singing is the most precisely expressive and therefore the 
most sublime. We sneer at mobs, forgetting that mobs can be drilled 
to march and sing as the Huguenots sang a song from the Genevan 
Psalter O Faith of England, Taught of Old (English Hymnal 544) 
when they marched into battle. We are, moreover, inclined to assume 
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that the corporate body in any shape or form can only be infected with 
disease, and the corporate spirit with base passions. 

There can be no song if there is no mob song. But we need song 
for our spiritual existence, and in all times, especially in times of 
national expression, we need hymns. If we are given J. B. Dykes’s 
setting of Through the night of doubt and sorrow we will sing it, 
for we must sing or burst. But if we are given Mr. Martin Shaw's 
setting of that hymn, as we were on Armistice Day last year round 
the Cenotaph, we will swallow it with avidity and ease. Musicians 
possess the seed, but we are are the gardeners and the garden. 
This is the public attitude to-day. To what have congrega- 
tions been subjected during the last hundred years? Which is 
their favourite hymn-book, and how does that hymn-book compare 
with our standard work? 

We must face this comparison. The favourite Hymn-book was, of 
course, Hymns, Ancient and Modern. The epithet ‘‘ Ancient ’’ is 
misleading. About one-half of the Latin hymns, of which there are 
about 150, are modern imitations not as old as the Psalm versions of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and not much older than the hymns of 
John Mason and Isaac Watts. The compilers took these ‘‘ ancient ”’ 
hymns from a late Paris breviary and translated them, generally with 
suitable indifference. The title with its suggestion of medievalism 
combined with modern enlightenment largely accounted for the sale 
of thirty million copies. Far truer, if less popular, would have been 
the title ‘‘ Mutilated Texts and Tunes.’’ 


With the mutilated texts we are not concorned, that is an even 
sadder story. But in the choosing of both words and music the 
unwieldy A. & M. Committee were obsessed by one thought only, 
and that a disastrous one, ‘‘ We must be sacred, we must not be 
secular.”’ 

Folk-song is the basis of the present musical revival in England. 
Dr. Vaughan Williams included in the English Hymnal forty-four 
English Traditional Melodies, all of which were too secular for 
Hymns, A. & M.; for A. & M. ineluded no traditional melodies of 
any kind whatever. No German medieval, processional, or traditional 
melodies, very little Bach, and very little Orlando Gibbons. Merit 
and only merit kept these folk-songs alive. Folk-song, not the sham 
medievalism of Tennyson and the Pre-Raphaelites, has kept England 
merry. But joy was anathema to the compilers of A. 4M. No 
wonder Blake was glad to die. 


Yet the sins of A. & M. are those of commission rather than of 
omission, Every age has its blind spots and we could not have 
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expected the compilers to include traditional melodies. The apostles 
of dundreary whiskers must be pardoned a lack of interest in home- 
spun, and Cecil Sharp had to create his own audience, There are 
about two hundred good hymns in A. & M. Many of these are not 
gay, but most possess a certain pervasive enthusiasm when properly 
played. But are they properly played when the rhythm is ironed 
out into a modern version of equal beats; when the vitality is lost 
and no dignity gained; when all the old Psalter tunes are hammered 
out in a stereotyped use of minims, when the older scales with all 
their wealth of variety are eschewed, and nothing maintained but a 
tonality as regular as the march of convicts driven round and round 
a yard? 

In the English Hymnal the original rhythms of many of the old 
Psalter tunes have been restored. The natural speech rhythm is 
respected. The most famous tune of all, for instance, The Old 
Hundredth, is no longer sung as if it was a series of long syllables— 
All people that on earth do dwell—but a sequence of varied metrical 
feet. Again the natural specch rhythm of Soldiers who are Christ's 
below is, of course, trochaic. This medieval French Melody 
Orientis partibus (as restored in the English Hymnal) is in triple 
time. It is a light spontaneous dance, the song of a French peasant. 
If the reader plays over the A. & M. tune to this hymn he will but 
dimly appreciate how shocked the Committee must have been at the 
idea of dancing. If liveliness is fatal and dullness vital, vitality in 
the A. & M. tune, as in so many, is magnificently achieved. A 
German student was recently asked to name his favourite hymn tune. 
He: very naturally and rightly chose the tune Martin Luther com- 
posed and Bach adopted, Hin’ feste Burg, the hymn which Heine 
called the ‘‘ Marseillaise of the Revolution.’’ This student returned 
the compliment, and his companion, an Englishman, one is sorry to 
record, chose a hymn the first two lines of which in A. & M. are ali 
on one note—that parody of Pagan dullness Christian dost thou see 
them. One can only hope that the German assumed he meant the 
English Hymnal setting, and returned humming the music of his 
countryman Schoren. Another striking example is Dr. Vaughan 
Williams’s setting to Bishop How’s For all the Saints who from their 
labours rest, one of the nine “‘ anonymous "’ tunes in the English 


Hymnal, as compared with Barnby’s setting to that hymn in A. & M. 
Barnby’s setting is included in the appendix in the English Hymnal, 
for it must not be concluded that the Hymnal is the hymnal of the 
compiler’s dreams. The hymn-singing public in the year 1906 was 
not an enlightened body, and it is doubtful whether any publisher 
would have undertaken the publication of a hymn-book totally devoid 
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of certain bad, but popular tunes. The English Hymnal, like Madame 
Tussaud’s, has a chamber of horrors which does not reflect on the com- 
pilers ; most of these “‘ horrors’’ are printed as ‘‘second’’ or “‘ alterna- 
tive ’’ versions or buried in the appendix and will, doubtless, disappear 
in future editions when the public appreciates the insufficiency of, let 
us say, the Ancient and Modern setting to Children of the Heavenly 
King, with its relentlessly hammered out minims, and compares it to 
Faweett’s beautiful setting to that tune (composed in the early 
19th century) and given in The Public School Hymn Book. 

The preface to The Public School Hymn Book confirms the above 
remarks on the subject of ‘‘ Old Favourites,’’ adding: ‘‘ It takes a 
very little time to win over the complete allegiance of a congregation 
to a new tune....’’ By means of regular congregational prac- 
tices he (a member of the Committee) introduced the boys to many 
of the finest tunes in collections other than the A. d M. Most of the 
weak tunes have been eliminated, and there is no question that the 
boys would feel sorely injured if they were ever restored. 

The multiplication of hymn-books is a human weakness. The 
English Hymnal is by far the best collection of existing hymns and 
tunes, yet The Oxford Hymn Book, A Students’ Hymnal and The Public 
School Hymn Book are amongst those published since. It is difficult 
to understand why a Committee should desire to compile an inferior 
hymnal when a superior collection, which they can hardly hope in any 
way to better, is already on the market, unless, as in A Students’ 
Hymnal, which includes 128 Welsh hymns, they desire to include 
other tongues than the vulgar. One would expect an Oxford hymn- 
book, for Oxford prefers to be entirely self-supporting in its literature, 
although we are still waiting for The Oxford Book of Nursery Rhymes 
and the Ozford Book of Nonsense. 

The three above-mentioned books are enormously indebted 
to The English Hymnal, both in their general form and 
arrangement and in the hymns chosen. All! three are excellent in 
music, if indifferent in words. The Ozford Hymn Book, with its 
passion for the 18th century (there are over 110 hymns by 
the Brothers Wesley alone, its omission of Blake, Whittier, and such 
poets, shows a spirit which must be described as pre-Blake. The 
compilers of many hymn-books, by the way, tamper with the text 
without appending any mark or reference whatever, which is unpar- 
donable. It is, indeed, occasionally necessary to tamper with a 
poet’s texts in the hymn, but such changes should be signified by an 
asterisk or similar conventional sign. 


Of the three, the music of The Public School Hymn Book and the 
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words of The Oxford Hymn Book are the best, the former admirable in 
its choice and range of tunes, is over-burdened with the idea of educa- 
tion, and the compilers have sinned in omission more than in com- 
mission. Great works of art are not calculated to improve their pos- 
sessors, and do improve them largely for that very reason, nor is it any 
compliment to Mr. Geoffrey Shaw to ask him to compose a tune to 
such hymns as Nearer my God to Thee, a hymn to which no human 
boy is likely to respond with any fervour. The Public School Hymn 
Book has not omitted such magnificent examples of uplift as King’s 
Lynn, but, unlike A Students’ and The English Hymnal, and like 
The Ozford Hymn Book (for are not the words modern?), it has 
omitted Mr. Chesterton’s O God of earth and altar and Blake’s 
Jerusalem with Sir Hubert Parry’s setting. It has also substituted 
inferior Latin hymns for English masterpieces, and this is to rob 
our public schools of their heritage. These and other faults are, 
however, mitigated by the inclusion of Mr. 8. Ireland’s wholly 
‘admirable setting to My song is love unknown, which is the kind 
of hymn Mr. Maurice Bell meant when he spoke of ‘* spiritual songs,"’ 
and that tune so different, so unordinary, yet so successful, Mr. 
J. 8. Scott's setting to Come labour on. The omission from the 
Oxford and Public School books of the Poet Laureate’s Rejoice O land 
in God thy might, Milton’s The Lord will come and not be slow, 
and from all three books Christina Rossetti’s What are these that 
glow from afar? with the lovely Welsh traditional .melody as in The 
English Hymnal, and especially Romanis’s Round me falls the night 
with its magnificent 17th century tune, is hard to understand. 
But these are errors, not crimes ;a musical crime is the A. & M. treat- 
ment of Orlando Gibbon’s Angel’s song (No. 259 in the English 
Hymnal), as in No. 8 in A. & M. One dare not hope that the tears 
of the Recording Angel will blot out such crimes as these. 

The mention of A. & M. in this article refers to the old, not the new 
edition. The 1904 ‘* New ’’ edition is an improvement on the old, 
but entirely uninspired and is too little used to need much separate 
attention. The following sentence from the preface to the new 
edition, however, will show the attitude of the compilers :—- 

‘‘ Tt is somewhat to be regretted that hymn-writers have not been 
much drawn to some subjects which might well have occupied their 
attention, i.e., the ‘ social and national aspects of Christianity.’ ”’ 
It may well be retorted that the compilers have not been much drawn 
to search for them, for they certainly have found none. The com- 
pilers, however, disclaim credit for the old A. &+M. in their opening 
paragraph :— 

Vol. VI. D 


: 
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The compilers of Hymns Ancient and Modern cannot issue this new 
edition of the book without expressing their deep thankfulness to 
Almighty God for the blessing which He be hitherto so richly bestowed 
upon their undertaking. The book has been so widely adopted as to 
make it manifest that in spite of defects, of which the compilers are 
not unaware, the collection, both of hymns and of tunes, has met the 
wants of the English Church in a way that has surpassed the most 
sanguine anticipation. To God be the praise. 

A hymnal is not an anthology. There is a great harvest of tunes 
to be carried and an even greater harvest of words. The whole art 
of hymnody consists in the wedding of note and syllable. But it 
is impossible to get character into stereotyped tunes. If a congrega- 
tion is drugged by dullness it will not smile when Brief life is here 
our portion is wedded to the same tune as The voice that breathed o’er 
Eden, as in A. & M., and also one blushes to admit The English 
Hymnal. Where 4 hymn is not adequately provided for, it may be 
necessary to supply a modern setting, but it is to be doubted whether 
Dr. Walford Davies has improved on the classical London (or Addi- 
son’s) in his tune for The spacious firmament on high, or on the 
old psalm tune in his Hark the glad sound! the Saviour comes. It 
may also tentatively be suggested that Mr. Martin Shaw has already 
composed two beautiful and famous settings both to Julia 
Ward Howe’s My eyes have seen the glory (English Hymnal, Public 
School Hymn Book and Canson Book (8.P.C.K.) ) and to Hills of the 
North, rejoice. 

No student of this subject can afford to be without the Report, 
already referred to, of the Archbishop’s Committee. Here is advo- 
cated a fearless revival of unison singing, together with the training 
of chanters, the revival of interest in all four parts in the perfect 
anthem or tune (dullness is more often the fault of a bass, an alto, or 
a tenor, than of the soprano), a warning against emotionalism and 
** hearty ’’ services (mission services are the danger here) and a 
splendid insistence on the architectural quality in the hymn. 
** Wachet auf is an outstanding example of perfect construction, and 
many are the famous tunes which are made to stand four square to 
all the winds that blow.”’ 

Lest any reader should consider this article to be merely the work 
of some upstart obstructionist, two paragraphs from The Report on 
hymn-singing are here quoted :— 

It is in the matter of rhythm that the hymn-tune writers of the 
nineteenth century most conspicuously failed; their prim and regular 
jog-trot compares ill with such a perfect specimen as the Genevan 
Psalm 42, set to “‘ Joy and triumph everlasting ’’ in the English 
Hymnal; or with the original form of many tunes of that style which 
Victorian taste transformed into rhythmical monotony. 
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In regard to melody, compare the dullness of ‘‘ Miserere,’’ the usual 
tune for ‘* Saviour when in dust to Thee '’ (Hymns A. & M., 251), with 
the melody of ‘‘ Aberystwyth,”’ the beautiful Welsh tune..... 
Compare ‘* St. Clement ’’ (477) with its hurdy-gurdy rhythm, or 
** St. Bees ’’ (260) in its tardiness, to the beautiful simplicity of 
Gibbons’ ‘‘ Canterbury '’ (English Hymnal, 314; Ozford Hymn Bock, 
98). Or the maddening insistence of the wrong accent in every line 
of every verse, as well as the feeble melody and weak inner parts of 
Barnby’s “‘ For all the Saints ’’ (437) to the two splendid tunes by 
Stanford and Vaughan Williams, which really reflect the triumphant 
ring of the words. Or take the want of movement in ‘‘ St. Andrew 
of Crete’’ (91) and compare Croft’s 148th (414) or Darwell’s 148th (546). 

If we compare the A. & M. tune for Crown Him with many crowns 
with the tune of that once popular song Daddy wouldn’t give me a 
bow-wow, and compare the music of Awake my soul and sing of Him 
who} died for thee, with I've got a little cat; and I’m very fond of 
that; we see the abyss to which we have plunged religious music. 
For the tunes are sisters, just as the Albert Memorial and the Charing 
Cross Hotel are brothers, or that anthem, sung about 1840, by a 
great choir in a great Cathedral, the following ovening words of which 
fell upon a stranger’s startled ear :— 


Take a pil 

Take a pil 

Take a pil-il-il 

Take a weary pilgrim home. 


The 17th and 18th century were centuries of fine music 


and nearly all their hymn music was good, even though it was occa- 
sionally matched with charming doggerel such as :— 


I like a bottle am become 
That filled is with smoke. 


Men sang to an old psalter tune. They did not write with every 
satisfaction of their ‘‘ sanguine expectations.’’ They offered neither 
frivolous nor pedestrian tunes. They were not filled with minimity. 
That caricature of wildness, that disastrous conception of Christ with 
which men to-day associate religion, is largely due to our Victorian 
hymnists. ‘‘ To God be the praise ’’ they say of their hymns. But 
to whom are we to attribute the blame? 


Guorrrey 


THE CLAIMS OF TONIC SOLFA—II 


Before the first part of this article was published it was submitted 
in proof to a critical friend, who brought forward several points of 
doubt. By way of a rider, I will attempt to answer these as briefly 
as possible. 

I. ‘‘ ‘ Smaller subdivisions are rarely met with in solfa as there 
is only one time unit.’ (I presume this time unit is the bar, not the 
beat; namely, e.g., the same time unit for the first and third move- 
ments of the Ninth Symphony, though the beat is different.) But is 
not it fairly common to subdivide the beat a good deal in slow move- 
ments. In the third movement of that symphony, for instance, the 
first violins have 1/8, 1/4, 1/6, 1/9, 1/12 of a beat; and though it is 
just as awkward to show this in staff, yet the concurrent parts make 
it much more legible, so that I do not see any advantage on either 
side.”’ 

By time unit I mean the beat. Sometimes we count three in a 
8/4 bar, sometimes six. In the first instance, the crotchet is a unit; 
in the second instance, a quaver. In solfa the first will be shown as 
three beats in the bar, the second will be shown as six, that is three 
sets of two. Whereas in staff a new set of mental calculations is 
necessary (often a serious difficulty with young students), in solfa 
there is no new problem. The following example from Beethoven is 
almost impossible to read at sight, on account of the division rising 
from three-lined and four-lined notes. It would be much easier in 
8/2, counting six crotchets. In solfa it would be shown as a bar of 
six beats, grouped in three sets, and would present no difficulty. 
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The violin part of the slow movement of the Ninth Symphony may 
be easily read by the student with the aid of the concurrent parts, 
but these are not given to the orchestral players. 
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Fldagio 


Is :- .fe,s :1,s fe,s | 


If the right-hand passage of Ex. 4 occurred alone without the left- 
hand notes, a reader would not readily see what the time-divisions 
were. The experienced musician does not trouble to decide which 
notes are two-lined and which are three-lined. The steady 
march of the left hand gives him his clue. That is exactly what solfa 
notation does throughout. In transeribing this movement one would 
treat it as having eight beats in a bar. 

II. ‘‘ Modulation. What is solfa to do with passages like :— 

(a) The twelfth bar of Chopin’s Ep Nocturne, or 

(b) The minims which follow Wotan’s Abschied in the‘ Walkiire ’’? 
I cannot imagine these looking nearly so intelligible in four (or more) 
lines of letters. 

(c) I am sure some of Elgar’s part-songs contain things for voices of 
which you cannot say what the key is.”’ 


(a) This begins on the key of By, and ends in Ep. The chords on 
the eighth and ninth beats might be considered in the key of E, but 
for purposes of translation, I should prefer to treat them as chromatic 
chords. Very short transitional modulations need not be shown in 
what solfaists call ‘‘ the Perfect Method,’’ because they last such a 
very short time that the old key is not effaced from the mind. 
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Ex. 5a 
R.H. { : 


This shows a reduction of fourteen accidentals to eight. The left- 
hand lines and those for bass instruments in the orchestral example 
to be given later are written an octave higher than actual pitch, to 
avoid too many octave marks. The same thing is done in staff, of 
course, when writing for the contrabass, and in 8ves bassa passages 
for the piano. 

(b) This may be treated in two ways. It may be considered first as 


va 


4 


an almost keyless passage which must be written the same way as in 
staff; this is to say, the actual notes shown without relation to any 
apparent centre. This shows a reduction in 
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the number of accidentals from sixty-six to thirty-seven. The passage 
may also be treated as one replete with chromatic chords, and yet 


modulating to keys each a major third below the other. 


Ex. 6b. 
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This involves one or two more accidentals, although still 
considerable number fewer than in staff, but it shows the siilseulied 
character of the passage much more clearly, and would be more easily 
read. May I point out again that, whereas, this notation may be 
puzzling to staffists, it is not so to solfaists? Shorthand is more 
quickly written and as easily read as longhand by those who have 
learnt it, but is unintelligible to the ordinary person. 

(c) I am writing this away from my library and from catalogues, 
but I fancy that all Elgar’s part-songs are issued in the letter 
notation, so that the difficulty must have been solved. Anyhow, in 
most modern music, except that of the extremists, absolutely keyless 
passages are in the minority. In these, as the first Wagner 
transcription has shown, the new notation may still hold an advan- 
tage over the old in the reduction of the number of accidentals. 1 
have been recently rehearsing Bax’s ‘‘ This Worlde’s Joie,’’ and have 
found that nearly all its diffienlt chromatic progressions are made 
much easier by the application of solfa principles. 

III. ‘* I see that solfa may be easier for transposing instruments to 
read, but am not sure about strings. What about the conductor? If 
it is easier for him, could you demonstrate it of the following extract 
from the prelude to ‘‘ Tristan ’’? 
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To Reader.—Alter the first note of the class clar. to D, the second note 
of the 2nd trombone to E, and the first two notes of the first violin to B, Cg. 
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There are sixty-five accidentals in staff and forty-eight in solfa. In 
the first bar, the conductor reads Eg, F#, G, G# for flute and oboe; 
for the clarinet he reads G#, A, By, B, and transposes them down a 
minor third; for the cor anglais he reads Bg, Cg, D, Dé, 
and transposes down a perfect fifth; for the third and fourth 
horns, he reads C#, D, Ep, Eg, and transposes down a minor 
sixth. After all this trouble he discovers that they are playing identical 
notes. The solfa conductor sees without any such mental 
calculations that all six lines play le t d' de d‘ In the 
same bar he reads B and E in trombones two and three and 
contra bass; D and G in the bass clarinet, and transposes down a 
minor third. Solfa shows at once that they are the same. The second 
horn reads A#, AB, and has to be transposed down a fifth; the second 
bassoon reads Dg and Dg in the tenor clef; solfa again shows them to 
be the same. In the second bar, violin, viola and ‘cello, which are 
playing in unison and octaves, have to be read in treble, alto and 
tenor clefs. The solfa lines have the same letter names. Altogether, 
the staff shows three different key signatures, and four different clefs ; 
in solfa all that is wiped out. This is a relatively simple piece of 
scoring and notation. It would be quite easy to pick out many 
examples where an apparently involved passage is reduced to its 
lowest possible terms by solfa. The experienced conductor does this 
almost by instinct, but how many less gifted people have to spend 
years of hard work and laborious calculation to achieve a result which 
could be secured merely by a different process of notation? 

1/7. ‘* * To a solfaist all keys are alike.’ This means, I suppose, 
that he thinks in relative and ignores absolute pitch. 

(a) But would not that rule out a good many singers who say that 
they get their notes by the ‘ feel’ of their voice, not by something 
that goes on in their mind? Or ought they to come off that and be 
wiser? 

(b) And the harmony student? Does not he incidentally learn 
more about modulation by practising in B major and E p minor than 
if he remained all the time in a doh scale or a lah scale—I mean, 
would he ‘ hear” modulation and have it suggested to him in the 
same way in solfa? 

(c) But the fact is, I suppose, though you do not definitely say so, 
that solfa is good for counterpoint, and staff for block-chording ; also 
staff for keyboards and solfa for all others. Or is this too much of a 
generalisation? 

(a) By “ all keys alike,’’ I mean so far as reading is concerned. 
As the key is given in all cases, the instrumentalist naturally turns 
notes into absolute pitch, and the singer can do so where necessary. 
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I wonder if it is because so many singers say they get their pitch by the 
‘*feel’’ of their voice that they often sing wrong notes and are addicted 
to bad intonation! My general experience has been that the solo singer 
with a foundation of solfa (even if the notation is never used) is the 
surest and most accurate, that if anything happens he is not so easily 
thrown off his balance, and that he can pick up quickly again. After 
all, the few really brilliant people in the musical community will win 
through whatever obstacles notation may throw in their way. What 
we want is something that is useful to all and sundry. 

(b) This seems to indicate confusion of thought. It does not 
separate the sound of the key of B minor from the notation for the key 
of B minor. Solfa teaches the harmony student the plan of thinking 
in keys, whereas the staff only teaches it, as it were, incidentally. 
When a harmony teacher advises his student in the earlier stages to 
play certain common progressions in all keys on the piano, he is 
merely cultivating this habit of mind. The student at first is apt to 
think of the notes of the piano as separate entities ; he does not group 
them together in chords ; until he does, harmony is a slow, painful and 
unmusical process. Solfa notation indicates modulation. When a 
passage moves, say, from C to G the very fact of having to alter the 
doh teaches the student where it occurs, and for what period of time. 
In staff the accidental is merely the sign from which the new key 
must be reasoned. It appears to me that a student learning harmony 
through solfa grasps the question of modulation much more quickly 
and clearly. (I was recently questioning a young student of one of our 
great schools of music concerning the results of a year of harmony 
study. One answer was: ‘‘I don’t understand anything about 
modulation yet.’’ A solfa harmonist would have got there in a few 
weeks.) My experience has been that harmony students who 
think in solfa always make much quicker progress than the others, 
providing ability is fairly equal. 

(c) Solfa has certainly been used little for instrumental work, but 
I cannot see that it would be unsuitable for block-chording. It seems 
to me that most passages troublesome to indicate in staff would be 
more easily shown in the other. Here one would need to develop 
the matter to such an extent that full diseussion is impossible in a 
mere postscript. After all, there are only three instruments in 
common use, piano, organ, and harp, which need block-chording, the 


others are all single line. 
W. G. Warrraxse. 


With regard to this article, now concluded, it would be interesting to 
hear what can be said on the other side, and any reply that may be sent by 
February 1 will be duly considered. If examples of solfa are included in it, it 
is a great help when they are clearly written and properly Ep.} 
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The Old Pipers’ Notation for Pibroch Music 


To the majority of people, even in Scotland, the ancient classical 
music of the Highland pipe is a sealed book. Piobaireachd music 
(anglice ‘‘ pibrochs ’’), or more correctly ‘‘ Ceol Mor,’’ the Big Music, 
does not consist, as is so often imagined, of laments alone: its : 
peculiarity does not lie in the subject of the theme, but in the form x 
of the composition : the subject may be a lament, or a battle tune, 
or a call-tune to gather a particular clan, a love tune or a satire, 
or, indeed, any subject which was a matter of interest to the High- 
land folk of old days. The form is, with a few exceptions, constant : 
there is a theme of greater or less simplicity, followed by a series of 
variations of that theme, usually of increasing complexity : the theme 
commonly calls for great musical expression, and it may be noticed 
that the phrase provides the rhythm rather than the bar, i.e., it is 
played something after the style of rhythmical recitative and cannot be 
marched to; and the usual time signatures have little or no applica- 
‘tion. The variations, on the other hand, demand greater power of 
execution, less power of musical expression, and a more regular time. 


That much of this music is very ancient is beyond doubt, although 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to prove the fact conclusively. The 
difficulty arises largely from the paucity of written records which 
have survived, and partly, perhaps, from the nature of the notation 
which was used for this music. This notation is known as ‘‘ Cann- 
taireachd,’’ which means ‘‘ chanting,’’ and the music was handed 
down orally from generation to generation in the form of words com- 
posed of syllables, each of which signified a note or a combination 
of note and grace-note. This method was in vogue among pipers 
until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, when various people 
attempted to write the music “ scientifically ’’ (as they put it) in 
staff notation. Some of these avowedly were trying to adapt the music 
for other instruments, such as the harpsichord, and it can only be 
presumed that the object was to increase the sales by so doing, 
because any such adaptation is quite impossible, owing to the peculiar 
effect of the grace-note and note combinations on the pipe, to say 
nothing of the peculiar timing. 
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Tt must be borne in mind that outside Scottish regiments 
and a few favoured individuals, the pipe and the playing 
of it were for a whole generation after the rising of 1745-6 
made illegal, and without doubt much of this traditional music must 
have died out during that period. However in 1781 annual com- 
petitions in pipe-playing were organised by the Highland Society of 
London at the time of the great cattle-sales at Falkirk Tryst. These 
were later on moved to Edinburgh, and later still to Inverness, and 
it is noticeable that the only form of music played at these contests was 
pibroch. Early in the nineteenth century the Highland Society began 
to realise that pibroch music was dying out, and in order to preserve 
it the Society offered prizes to pipers who would write down the tunes. 
In 1816 in answer to this offer, one John Campbell, from Easdale, in 
Argyll, brought some music written in Canntaireachd. It is on record 
that none of the judges or competitors could make anything of it, 
so that the old notation was evidently dead at that date. It is also 
recorded that John Campbell’s father, Colin, had two more volumes 
at home in Easdale. Nearly a century later these two volumes were 
discovered in the possession of old Campbell’s granddaughter: the 
third volume is still missing. In 1828, Captain Neil Macleod, of 
Gesto, in Skye, published 20 tunes* ‘‘ as verbally taught by the 
McCrummen Pipers in the Isle of Skye to their apprentices.’’ This 
collection, though the Canntaireachd is very incorrect, discloses a 
slightly different form of the syllables. In a MS. found after his 
death in the collection of Angus Mackay, some time Queen Victoria’s 
piper, there appear specimens of two types of Canniaireachd, the 
Easdale type and a third type, thought to be that used by the 
MacArthurs, another family famous as pipers and teachers. So that 
we have three variations of the notation: the probable explanation of 
this is that the three types represent three different attempts to spell 
phonetically sounds which possibly were not very different to the ear, 
attempts by men who possibly did not know much English, and some 
of whom were certainly not very literate either in Gaelic or English; 
and the system as recorded by Gesto, and in the MacArthur speci- 
mens, is obviously corrupt. 

To turn now to the notation itself. The type described is that 
used by the Campbells in their MS. volumes, which contain the largest 
collection (169 tunes), are written in the most systematic notation 
and are the oldest in date (probably 1791). 


* Reprinted 1880, Messrs. J. & R. Glen, pipemakers, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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The general principle is that the nine notes of the chanter (low G 
to high A) are represented by vowel sounds, in conjunction with 
certain consonants: thus the above scale goes em, en, 0, 0, a, e, ve, 
di, I. Noticeable points about this are (1) that any syllable con- 
taining ‘‘ m”’ has to do with low G: thus low G with different grace- 
notes becomes, bam, dam, him, himbabem: similarly ‘‘ n’’ with 
low A: ban or bain, hin, hindaen. (2) Confusion would appear to 
be caused between the two ‘‘ o’s,’’ B and C, but when grace-notes 
are added (as is common) the syllables become different, thus :— 
B, hio, to, tro; C, ho, do, dro, and in other cases the context makes 
the matter clear; (8) the rules of euphony operate to change the 
beginning of syllables according to the previous consonant: thus a 
becomes da after a syllable ending with n, e.g., hinda not hina: or 
ba after m, e.g., himba not hima: ve becomes dhe after n, e.g., Ive 
but hindhe (pronounced, possibly, hintay?) 

Grace-notes are such a prominent and peculiar feature in this music 
that some word of explanation is necessary for the benefit of non- 
piper readers : the fingering of the plain scale of a chanter beginning 
at the bottom with the four fingers of the lower (usually the right) 
hand, and three fingers (omitting the little finger) and thumb of the 
upper hand covering the eight holes is as shown in the diagram. 
One main difference between grace-notes and melody notes is this, 
that grace-notes are almost entirely formed by lifting and replacing 
quickly only the one finger concerned, and not in the same way as for 
the melody-note scale ; now it follows from this that in all compound 
grace-notes those which are higher in pitch are played on some basic 
grace-note, to sound which requires no movement of the fingers: for 
example, in the following terrific looking grace-note 


Ex.4 


the basic grace-notes are G and A, and the grace-notes actually made 
are D on low G, E and F on A, and the general effect of the sound is 


Ex. 2. 
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Again the sound-effect of 


Non-pipers are so much at sea on this point when they attempt to 
play this music on any other instrument from staff-notation, that 
this explanation seems called for. 

Now to return to the notation : single grace-notes on a melody-note 
are represented by a consonant or a vowel added to the vowel or 
consonant which denotes the melody-note: e.g., the scale (from 
low G) upwards with a high G grace-note (h) is him, hin, hio, ho, ha, 
che, he, hi: with an E grace-note (e), em, en, eo, ea: with a 
D grace-note (d), dam, dan, to, do. The effect of these single grace- 
notes before a melody-note is to make the latter more staccato, and 
the higher the grace-note is, the stronger is this effect; they are 
also necessary, of course, to separate two consecutive notes of the 
same pitch (as the pressure of air on the reeds is continuous). The 
compound grace-notes are represented by syllables which cannot in 
most cases be divided into their component parts. Take, for example, 
the grace-note combination which, in conjunction with and after each 
main note of the theme, forms a very common first variation of the 
themes: the word is -darid: e.g., hindarid, hiodarid, hodarid, is 
written in staff 
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and sounds like 


again, -darodo, a compound grace-note and note combination only 
played before B: in staff 


sounding like 


Ex. 6. 
¥ 


In both these examples the letter d denotes a D grace-note, and 
there the analysis ends: certain other combinations are known as 
‘* echoes ’’ and examples of these are cherede, hihorodo, hiharara; in 
staff 
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sounding like 
Ex.10. 
™ a 


In-the first two d evidently represents the sound of the penulti- 
mate low note (A and G): but de is E without a grace, and do 
is C with D grace in other contexts: while in the third, the last part 
is tra when not in this combination. In this connection it is 
well to remember that apart from all notations this music and the 
method of playing such compound graces has been handed down to 
this day with surprisingly little variation: indeed, the oldest instruc- 
tors in the country, though receiving their traditional knowledge from 
different sources, are in most remarkable unanimity about the correct 
way to play the music, the only differences, apart from slightly vary- 
ing settings of particular tunes, being attributable (and rightly so) to 
different taste in details. So that to argue, as has been done, from 
the forms of words in Canntaireachd notation that such and such a 
movement as now played is wrong, is to fly in the face of all tradi- 
tional teaching. 

In the matter of time and pointing little help is to be got by 
beginners from Canntaireachd: the syllables are joined to make 
words in much the same way that notes are tied in staff; bars or 
other divisions are denoted by commas, and probably the accent is 
on the first syllable (as it almost invariably is in all Gaelic words). 
But the style of playing is so well recognised that if two trained 
players were given a piece of music in staff showing only the heads 
of the notes and nothing else, they would probably be able to make 
something of it, and a something not very dissimilar: and Cann- 
taireachd gives them far more than that: nor does staff notation give 
much assistance in timing pibroch tunes. The matter of pronuncia- 
tion is one of some difficulty: the fact that the notation was used 
and, when written at all, was written by not too literate Gaelic- 
speaking pipers, would lead one to assume a pronunciation similar 
to Gaelic; difficulties, however, arise: e.g., the letter ‘‘h’’ not in 
conjunction with another consonant is unknown in Gaelic; nor does 
the letter “‘ v "’ exist: perhaps this is a matter only of orthography; 
the sound of *‘ h ’’ is got in Gaelic by aspirating ‘‘ t,”’ and ‘‘ v’’ by 
aspirating “‘ b’’ or ‘‘m’’ (the latter being a nasal ‘‘v’’). A com- 
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parison with the two other types of Canntaireachd* gives help in 
some details, but as they are corrupt not much faith can be placed in 
them. But, in spite of the fact that the system of the notation was 
dead a century ago, still to this day one hears the older generation of 
pipers using (or rather misusing) the same syllables when humming 
a tune, and in many Gaelic songs the syllables appear also in refrains, 
and particularly in those tunes sung for dancing and called Port-a-beul 
or Mouth Tunes.t 

As regards the origin of this system, I have so far been unable 
to get the slightest clue. Tradition has it that the MacCrimmons, 
a very famous family of pipers, who for many generations (till 1821), 
provided hereditary pipers for Macleod of Macleod, invented or per- 
fected this notation : I know of no evidence which either corroborates 
or rebuts this tradition. There is one direction, however, in which 
light might be thrown on this problem. Some years ago the late 
Professor A. J. Ellis contributed to the ‘‘ Society of Arts Journal ’’$ 
a most interesting article on ‘‘ The Musical Scales of Various 
Nations,’’ in which he shows the scale of the Highland pipe as tested 
by him to be as given in the diagram on p. 57. In his classification 
of the various national scales the pipe seale is put alongside of the 
lute scale of Persia, as recorded by Zalzal circa 800 a.p., and the 
commonly used vocal scale in Damascus in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Professor Ellis has reduced these two latter scales to 
terms of vibrations, and the similarity between them and the pipe 
scale is at first sight astonishing. Ellis suggests that the scale may 
have been introduced by returning Crusaders, and mentions a sculp- 
tured representation of a bagpipe at Nineveh. Now when one con- 
siders the prevalence of chanters similar in form to ours (Assam, 
Burma, Pathan serenai, Somaliland, Egypt, Breton bignou, Basque 
pipe) and the prevalent opinion (for it cannot be called proved fact), 
that the Celtic peoples came westward, from some Eastern land in 
successive waves, it seems prima facie reasonable to suppose that 
the scale came to this country with the people: and, if so, why not 
also some primitive form of the Canntaireachd notation? This is 
pure speculation, and unfortunately, few people, if any, are likely to 
be able to carry it further than this: some evidence might be got — 
from experts on ancient scales, more from ethnologists, more from 
philologists, ete., ete. But I fear the mystery is likely to remain 
unsolved. 


* See diagram at end of article. 
+ See Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s ‘“‘Songs of the Hebrides’’: thi<e vols.: passim, 


t Vol. 33, p. 485, 
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3 In spite of the apathy of the Highland people as a whole, and of q 
a the uneducated contempt of others so often displayed towards this % 
oa form of music, it has survived all these years, and has a considerable sf 
oo band of enthusiasts among both professional and amateur players. It 7 
: is my firm belief that musical historians of other countries would . 
1 find much of real antiquarian value in a study both of the music a 
and of the old notation. 
J. P. Grayr. 
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SOME RECENT WAGNER CRITICISM IN 
GERMANY AND IN ENGLAND 


Iv is well-known that the Press of Germany, as well as that of other 
countries, was from the first almost united in its hostility to Richard 
Wagner. He himself makes it his boast that the more the intellectuals 
warned the public not to listen to his siren-tones the more it flocked 
to the theatres when his works were announced for performance. At 
first the attacks were directed against his art, i.e., his music, which 
was described as ‘‘ amateurish,’’ ‘‘ unmelodious,’’ and “‘ noisy.”’ 
Later, when musicians of the calibre of Liszt, von Biilow, and many 
others of their peers had taken up Wagner’s art and adopted it as 
their own, such views were no longer tenable. The German Press, 
at least the meaner section of it, dubbed by Bismarck the “‘ reptile 
Press,’’ changed its tactics. Instead of his art it attacked his per- 
sonality, his private character. This move was not followed in Eng- 
land; the Chorleys and Davisons of those days, however misguided 
we may now consider them to have been as critics, were honourable 
men, and never descended to scurrilous personalities. 

Of late years, especially since the publication of Wagner’s letters to 
Mathilde Wesendonk and of his Autobiography—both most indiscreetly 
edited—there has been a recrudescence in an unusually virulent form 
of the epidemic of detraction. Modern critics invariably profess the 
highest admiration for Wagner's art, but assail his private character, 
especially in his relations to women. The originator and protagonist 
of this movement is a Berlin journalist, named Julius Kapp, who has 
set himself to ferret out every scrap of long-forgotten gossip, and, 
forty years after the Meister’s death, to dish it up as authentic history, 
in a work entitled by himself ‘‘ An Erotic Biography.’’ Of the evi- 
denee upon which he relies I shall speak directly. He has been 
followed by other writers of similar tendencies, and there has sprung 
up in Germany a whole class of prurient literature which is extensively 
sold and greedily read. One writer, following Herr Kapp’s researches, 
has produced a minute history of the composition of Tristan und 
Isolde, bringing it into connection with the Wesendonk episode, and 
weaving therefrom a romance with all the familiar features of a back- 
stairs novel, oblivious of the elementary truth, enunciated by Wagner 
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himself, that personal experiences can never form the subject-matter 
of the artist's work. In refutation of this shameful attempt to befoul 
the character of a very noble woman it is, as I have pointed out else- 
where, sufficient to note that Mathilde Wesendonk acted throughout 
with the full knowledge and approval of her husband, who was unremit- 
ting in his kindness to Wagner, and remained friendly to him until 
the end. Beyond that well-known fact I do not see that the public 
has any right to enquire. 

The purpose of these German writers is to exalt the poet by pro- 
claiming the supremacy of genius over morality, and the power of 
love to sanctify every crime, every meanness committed in its name. 
English writers have not failed to exploit and develop the material 
thus provided, but with the opposite intention of representing genius 
as no better than the rest of mankind, and Richard Wagner as sunk 
in the lowest depths of moral depravity. They have not hesitated 
to bestow upon him such epithets as ‘‘ cad,’’ ‘‘ amorist,’’ ‘‘ meanest 
of men,’’ as well as others with which I do not care to defile my 
paper. How successful these attacks have proved appears from the 
fact that the only greeting brought by the London Press to the memory 
of one of the greatest artists of all ages on the hundredth anniversary 
of his birthday was an article holding him forth as a moral 
degenerate. 

Let us now examine impartially upon what evidence these charges 
are based. There is none whatever which will bear a moment’s 
scrutiny. Wagner was fond of the society of women and was much 
influenced by them ; but he was not a libertine. Mr. Ernest Newman, 
the foremost English representative of the writers to whom I refer, 
enumerates a whole list of ladies with whom he tacitly assumes 
Wagner to have had improper relations. These may be dismissed at 
once, as devoid of even the semblance of evidence. There remains 
the case of Frau. Mathilde Wesendonk. The evidence here relies 
almost entirely upon certain alleged letters of Wagner’s wife Minna, 
extracts from which have been published by Herr Kapp. Torn from 
their context they are a little difficult to interpret; but in any case 
the ex parte statements of a notoriously hysterical and morbid woman 
writing with obvious animus, can hardly be accepted as proof. And 
what, after all, does she say? Merely that she thinks her husband has 
been unfaithful to her; that is all. She intercepted a letter, of which 
a portion is quoted, but which proves nothing, even if it is genuine. 

Are these letters genuine? We learn from the preface of Herr 
Kapp’s book (R. Wagner und die Frauen, Eine erotische Biographie 
llth to 14th ed. Berlin, 1921) that some thirty years ago they were 
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bought for Bayreuth, but that he has before him authenticated copies . 
(** beglaubigte Abschriften ’’). Where they are and by whom they 
are authenticated we are not told. Feeling some doubt I have taken 
the opportunity of a visit to Germany to write to Herr Kapp, in Berlin, 
asking him to supply me with some further information on these 
points for publication in England, adding that I wished to be seru- 
pulously careful regarding the sources of my statements. His reply 
to my enquiry makes it perfectly clear that the publication of the 
alleged letters of Minna Wagner was not authorised by Wagner’s 
living representatives. I am very far indeed from approving every- 
thing which has been done by Bayreuth. Still, whatever may have 
been the indiscretions of the Wagner family, they are only errors of 
judgment, committed doubtless in good faith. On the other hand 
there can, I think, be no question that the only rightful custodian 
of family papers relating to Wagner’s domestic affairs is Herr Siegfried 
Wagner, as representing the family; that the right to decide what 
documents shall be published and what withheld rests with him alone, 
and that any attempt to pry into records in his charge, to take copies 
and publish them without permission for profit, is an act revolting to 
all sense of decency. 


By the theory of Herr Kapp we are asked to believe that a highly 
cultured lady of spotless character, the mother of several children, 
respected and beloved by all around her, living in opulent circum- 
stances on the happiest terms with a husband who was devoted to 
her, a lady. moreover of remarkably sane and normal temperament, 
was willing to sacrifice all her happiness to indulge a criminal passion 
fer an obscure and bankrupt musician, and was able to induce her 
husband to connive at her infidelity! This is what the English 
public has been led to believe on the evidence of some vague conjec- 
tures in letters of obscure origin. That Wagner himself lost his 
head I have no wish to deny; he totally mistook the situation, and 
grossly misinterpreted her simple wish to befriend a struggling genius. 
It soon became necessary for her to break off their intimacy. That 
her relation to him was other than pure and honourable is a prepos- 
terous assumption, rejected, so far as my information goes, by all 
cultured opinion in Germany. I understand that an English 
journalist had the inconceivable want of delicacy to write and ask her 
to give her account of the affair for publication, a request to which 
she courteously and promptly declined to respond. 

My object in writing this article is not to prove or to disprove the 
authenticity of the letters. That is a matter to which I am wholly 
indifferent. Nor do I wish to prolong discussion of a subject which 
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has already been discussed ad nauseam, but to bring it to an end. 
As a close student of Wagner’s works and of his life for upwards of 
fifty years I can only offer a personal opinion for what it is worth, 
that the accounts of his amours have been grossly exaggerated, first 
by German and afterwards by too credulous English writers; that 
Wagner was not the amorous libertine that he has been represented 
to be. My purpose, however, extends far beyond the personality 
of Richard Wagner. That an artist’s individuality and his art are 
one, that neither can be understood apart from the other is a dictum 
with which I entirely agree; but we ought to realise that an artist’s 
casual love-affairs are the least part of him; that we can learn nothing 
of his mind from prurient tittle-tattle. The Wesendonk episode has no 
sort of connection with Tristan und Isolde, which is a tragedy dealing 
with the expiation of a crime and was conceived before his intimate 
relations with the Wesendonks began. Freudian psycho-analysis in 
the handé of its qualified professors may or may not be a legitimate 
science; but it is a dangerous plaything, and should never be 
approached by the amateur. 


_Gzo. AINSLIE Hicnr. 
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SCHUBERT’S POETS—I 


Scuvusert has set over 600 poems by about 100 authors. The poets 
to whose stimulus and inspiration he owes more than to any others 
are Goethe and Wilhelm Miiller. 

In this article I propose to write a few notes on Wilhelm Miiller 
and some of the minor poets, leaving Goethe and others for a future 
occasion. 

Wilhelm Muller was the som of @ poor shoemaker and 
the father of the Right Hon. Max Miiller who twenty-five years ago 
died in Oxford as Fellow of All Souls and Professor of Comparative 
Philology. Born in 1794, at Dessau, the small capital of the small 
duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, Wilhelm Miiller received his early educa- 
tion at the grammar-school of his native town, and in 1812 entered 
the University of Berlin as a student of history and literature, par- 
ticularly the literature of Greece and Germany. His studies, how- 
ever, were soon interrupted by the national rising against Napoleon. 
Joining a corps of volunteers, Miiller took part in the war of libera- 
tion as a private soldier and fought in the battles of Liitzen, Bautzen, 
Hanau and Kulm. 


Having obtained his discharge, he returned to Berlin to resume his 
work at the University, and there, while still an undergraduate, he 
wrote the poems forming the cycle of Die schéne Miillerin. At a 
private house, in which Miiller was a frequent guest, it was pro- 
posed to produce a play on the lines of Der Junggeselle und die 
Miillerm, a poem which, together with three similar ones (Der 
Edelknabe und die Miillerin, Der Miillerin Verrat, Der Miillerin 
Reue), Goethe had written in 1797 after hearing Giovanni Paisiello’s 
opera La bella molinara. The outlines of the plot were soon 
settled. There were to be three youths, a miller, a gardener and a 
Jager, all three deeply in love with the miller’s fair daughter who, 
after favouring the miller, was in the end to prefer the Jager. Next 
came the distribution of the parts. The daughter of the house was 
to be the miller’s daughter, the part of the Jager was given to 
Wilhelm Hensel, whose sister, Luise, was to play the gardener, and 
Wilhelm Miiller, on account of his name, was cast for the miller. 
It was further agreed that each actor should provide a few poems 
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which were to be introduced into the play, and thus it came about 
that Wilhelm Miiller wrote his Miillerlieder. 

He was at that time, as we know from his diary, desperately in love 
with Luise Hensel, who was also passionately admired by Clemens 
Brentano, one of the leading poets of the Romantic school. Miiller 
suffered all the tortures of jealousy, and the story of his own hopeless 
passion can be read in these poems. Luise Hensel, who is still 
remembered es a writer of religious poetry, was according to all 
accounts very beautiful. From Miiller’s diary it would appear that 
she gave him some encouragement, but it is Gertain that at that 
time, though only eighteen years of age, she had already renounced 
all thought of marriage. Two years later she joined the Roman 
church and decided to enter a convent. In her letters and diaries 
which have come down to us, the name of Wilhelm Miiller does not 


once occur. 

From 1817 to 1819 Miiller travelled in Italy (as secretary to a 
Baron Sack), and on his return to Germany was appointed assistant 
master at his old school and librarian to the ducal library. In 
autumn 1820 he published a selection of his poems, including the 
Miillerlieder, in a volume bearing the quaint title Gedichte aus den 
hinterlassenen Papieren eines Waldhornisten (‘‘ Posthumous poems 
of a travelling horn-player *’). 

To appreciate this title it must be remembered that itinerant 
musicians, wandering scholars, roaming Jager, travelling journey- 
men and strolling players were at that time among the most popular 
characters of German fiction and poetry, and that the Waldhorn was 
as dear to the German romanticists as the flute had been to the 
anacreontie poets of the German rococo period. 

The Waldhorn is as much of a “ teaser’ to the translator as 
der Jéger. There is no English equivalent for either. 

Der Jager is neither a hunter nor a huntsman and still less a 
poacher, but rather a glorified gamekeeper, a forester whose main 
business is neither hunting nor shooting, but the growing of trees 
and the preserving of game. He wears a green coat and a green 
hat, a rifle slung over his shoulders (mainly intended to warn off 
poachers). He is a great favourite with the women, a kind of Robin 
Hood without his lawlessness, and he loves the Weld as the sailor 
loves the sea. 

You cannot read very far in German fiction or poetry of the 
romantic period without coming upon das Waldhorn. In Eichen- 
dorff’s Waldgespréich (set by Schumann) “ irrt das Waldhorn her 
und hin,”’ and when Heine is trying to give his readers an idea of 
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the romantic novel he begins with the verzauberte Wald and ends 
with the Waldhorn: ‘‘ You are in an enchanted wood, it is full of 
noises, sounds and sweet airs, strange flowers gaze at you with 
large longing eyes, tall mushrooms like golden bells grow singing 
round the roots of trees, all is a rapturous dream of sound and sense, 
when suddenly there is a hush of expectation, the very birds cease 
singing and swinging on their boughs—and far away you hear the 
soft notes of the Waldhorn.”’ 


It is no good trying to find a word which in the English mind will 
call up anything like that. ‘‘ French horn,’ ‘“‘ cor de chasse "’ 
obviously will not do, ‘‘ bugle,’’ ‘* hunting horn *’ have different 
associations. But this is no argument against song-translation, since 
for the average English audience the German word has no associa- 
tions at all. 


And the Waldhornist? He is a dreamy, unpractical fellow, the 
descendant of the minnesingers and wandering minstrels, his coat 
rather shabby and threadbare, the waldhorn his only treasure, his 
mind set on nothing particular save on revelling in imaginary adven- 
tures and in the beauty of God’s fair world. 


Though no musician himself, Miiller instinctively felt that his 
poems were crying out for music. On October 8, 1815, he wrote in 
his diary : ‘‘ Often when I am reading my poems I seem to hear the 
music to which they ought to be sung. But, alas! I cannot write 
it down and can neither play nor sing. I cheer myself with the 
thought that some day a kindred soul may be found who also will 
hear the latent music in my verse and will give it to the world.” 
We know how completely his hopes have been fulfilled, but he was 
never aware of it. Schubert’s settings, though published three 
years before Miiller’s death, never reached him. 


When Schubert, by a mere accident, ecame acquainted with the 
Miillerlieder they made an immediate appeal to him. As he was 
once visiting an intimate friend, the latter was called out of the 
room. Left alone, Schubert took up a volume which was lying on 
the table—Miiller’s poems—and began to read in it. He became so 
absorbed that, without waiting for the return of his friend, he rushed 
home—with the volume still in his hands—to write down the music 
which was flooding his brain. When next morning his friend called 
for the volume, Schubert presented him with the manuscript of 
several settings he had finished during the night. 


While Wilhelm Miiller is now mainly remembered as the author 
of the poems Schubert has set to music, his contemporaries admired 
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him most for the glowing enthusiasm with which in his Griechen- 
lieder he championed the cause of the Greeks in their struggle against 
the Turkish domination. Schooled as he was in the memories of 
ancient Hellas he saw in the Greek insurrection a fight of classic 
culture and liberal ideas against despotic barbarism. Moreover, as 
German liberalism was then ruthlessly gagged and fettered by 
Mteternich’s reactionary régime, the subject of these poems enabled 
Miiller to voice the political views and aspirations of thousands of his 
countrymen in a manner against which the censor was powerless. 
The Griechenlieder appeared in five parts from 1821 to 1826. 
Among them there is a fine poem on the death of Byron. 
Greece did not forget the services Miller had rendered to her 
cause. When many years later subscriptions were invited for a 
Miiller memorial, Greece responded nobly and also sent the marble 
for the poet’s monument. 


In the winter of 1824 Miiller’s health, which had never been very 
strong, began to fail, and a note of depression became more and 
more marked in his poetry. At times he had a presentiment of 
death. 


The poems forming the cycle of the Winterreise (‘‘ The Wintry 
Road "’) appeared towards the end of 1824 in Part II of the 
‘* Posthumous Poems of a Travelling Hornplayer.’’ They are dedi- 
cated to the ‘‘ Master of German song, Carl Maria von Weber, as a 
token of friendship and admiration,’’ Miller apparently hoping that 
Weber would set them to music. 


Schubert does not seem to have read them until February, 1827. 
At that time he, too, was in a ‘‘ wintry mood.’’ Bad health, 
financial worries, and his failure to obtain an appointment at the 
Vienna Opera, on which he had set great hopes, combined to depress 
him, and the news of Beethoven's death in the following March com- 
pleted his despondency. He, too, seems to have been haunted by 
premonitions of impending death. 


A friend of his, Josef Spaun, who just then saw a great deal of 
Schubert, writes in his recollections: ‘‘ Schubert had been looking 
tired and overstrained for some time. When I asked what was the’ 
matter with him, he replied: ‘ You will soon find out.’ A few 
days later he said: ‘ Come to Schober’s to-night. I want to si 
to you a number of new songs. They are very sad though, an 
wonder what you will think of them. They have taken it out 
me more than any I have done.’ In the evening he sang to us 


Winterreise straight through without stopping. The exceeding gloom 
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of these songs startled us not a little, and when he had finished there 
was a long silence. At last Schober remarked that he liked only 
one of the songs—the Lindenbaum. Whereupon Schubert replied : 
‘ I like all of them, indeed like them better than any I have written, 
and you will get to like them too.’ ”’ 


They appeared in two parts, the first (Nos, 1-12) in January, 
1828, the second (Nos. 18-24) in January, 1829—when both poet 
and composer had died. 


Wilhelm Miiller’s poetry has much of the charm of folk-poetry. It 
breathes the freshness of the meadows, the simplicity of life among 
country-folk. There is no laboured thought, hardly any reflection, 
but human emotion throbbing in every line. The sentences are 
short, the language is natural, the metrical form very simple. 
Reminiscences of old folk-songs are called up by many a phrase. 
There are frequent allusions to popular superstitions, and all the 
time-honoured associations of the village, the mill, the brook, the 
field and its flowers, the forest and its trees. Fully to understand 
and feel such poetry one must be familiar with these associations. [f 
they do not exist in another language, the translator is powerless to 
call them up. He cannot create them. 


Take as an example Miiller’s poem Der Lindenbaum, probably the 
finest he has written. No translator can reproduce what the linden 
tree suggests to Miiller’s countrymen. If the oak suggests strength, 
the birch grace, the Linde suggests to them poetry—love-poetry. In 
German popular tradition the Lindenbawm has ever been the 
favourite tree of lovers, not only on account of the sweet scent of 
its flowers, but also because its leaf has the shape of a heart. The 
traditional trysting-place of lovers is 


Under the linden-tree 
On the heather-lea,’’ 


as Walther von der Vogelweide sang more than seven hundred years 
ago, and into the soft smooth bark of the Linde the names of friends 
and lovers are carved ‘‘ for remembrance.”’ 


If the translator can think of any other tree which in his language 
has similar associations he should substitute it for the Lindenbaum; 
if there is none, the lime might as well be retained. Anyhow, the 
elm, which recent translators have introduced, will not do because 
of the lines : 


schnitt in seine Rinde 
So manches liebe Wort.’’ 
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Surely, it would be futile to attempt to carve even the simplest letter 
into the hard, rough, and deeply-fissured bark of the elm! 

The secret of writing in the manner of folk-poetry has been 
learned from Wilhelm Miiller by many a later poet. In the case of 
Heinrich Heine we have his own acknowledgment. In a letter dated 
June 7, 1826, he wrote to Miiller: ‘‘ I do not mind confessing that 
it is from your verse I have learned the seeret of rhythm and the 
art of reproducing the simplicity of popular poetry. With the excep- 
tion of Goethe, there is no poet whom I love as much as you, and 
I am vain enough to believe that some day, when we are both gone, 
my name will be coupled with yours.”’ 

Georg Phillipp Schmidt (1766-1849), surnamed ‘‘ von 
Liibeck ’’ after the place of his birth, one of the old North German 
Hanse-towns. During his student days at Jena he frequently rode 
over to Weimar, where he met all the great poets then living there— 
Herder, Wieland, Schiller, Goethe. Though by profession a medical 
man he became, in 1808, secretary to the Danish Minister of Finance, 
and, later manager of a bank in Altona, near Hamburg. The poem 
we know through Schubert’s setting as Der Wanderer appeared in a 
poetic almanac for 1808 with the title of Des Fremdlings Abendlied 
(‘‘ The Stranger’s Evensong *’), and was reprinted with a few verbal 
changes and the title of Der Ungliickliche (‘‘ The Unhappy One ’’) in 
an anthology edited by Deinhardstein in 1815. It was this version 
Schubert set to music, again altering the title. Next to the Erlking it 
was the first song which won him universal popularity. He parted 
with the copyright of this and eleven other songs, including the 
Erlking, for something like 800 florins, while the publishers are said 
to have made a profit of 27,000 florins on the Wanderer alone from 
1821, the year of its publication, to 1861. 


Matthaus von Collin was born in 1779 at Vienna and died 
there as University Professor of Philosophy in 1824. From 1815 to 
his death he acted as tutor to the Dae de Reichstadt, the son of 
Napoleon I and Marie Louise, Archduchess of Austria. He published 
a number of plays (4 vols., 1815-17), and a collection of his poems 
in two volumes appeared at Vienna three years after his death. 

Johann Mayrhofer (1787-1886) played an important, though ’ 
rather pathetic, part in Schubert's life. They were intro- 
duced to each other in 1814 by a mutual friend who had shown 
Schubert one of Mayrhofer’s poems (Am See). Common interests, 
love of music and poetry, particularly Goethe’s poetry, quickly drew 
them together and brought about a friendship which bore rich and 
abandant fruit. Stimulating each other’s work, they produced, dur- 
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ing the next ten years, a series of remarkable songs, Mayrhofer 
writing the words, Schubert setting them to music. From 1819 to 
1821 they shared a dingy room over a tobacconist’s shop in a dismal 
street. Mayrhofer, being employed in the office of the Press Censor, 
had to assist in a task he abhorred, and the daily conflict between 
personal conviction and official duty increased his natural morbidity 
and irritability to such a degree that Schubert at last found it impos- 
sible to live with him. They separated without, however, ceasing to 
co-operate. Schubert’s death affected Mayrhofer deeply. He became 
more and more depressed, and after an attempt to drown himself in 
the Danube, threw himself from a window in the top story of the 
Censor’s office. 

Friedrich Rickert (1788-1866), one of the most prolific 
and versatile German poets, was born in a small Bavarian town, but 
grew up among the meadows and woods of the country-side and ever 
after remained devoted to the simple joys of country life. In 1841 
he went to Berlin as Professor of Oriental Languages, stipulating, 
however, that he should only be obliged to lecture during the winter 
months, and was always glad when he could turn his back on the 
noise and dust of the capital. In 1848 he retired to a small country 
house near Coburg, the dower of his wife, where he spent the rest 
of his life studying Eastern tongues, and writing poetry for recrea- 
tion. He loved to sit under the trees of his garden, smoking a long 
pipe, musing and ‘‘ rhyme-catching.’’ Never was he at a loss for 
a subject. The hourly changes in garden and field, trifling hap- 
penings in his domestic life, dreams and fancies, yielded sufficient 
material. Words and rhymes came to him without any conscious 
effort on his part; verse was a more natural idiom to him than prose. 
Nor did he spoil the pleasure he felt in verse-making by any self- 
critical thought. Like a fond parent he loved the children of his 
muse without distinction, and when preparing an edition for the 
Press, could never make up his mind to exclude any of them. The 
variety of his metrical measures is as amazing as his mastery of 
every technical resource. He has attempted almost every lyric 
stanza, ancient or modern, and has handled it with ease and grace. 


He was fond of arranging his poems in cycles or, as he put it, 
gathering them into bunches. Thus, the three hundred-odd poems 
which he addressed to Anna Luise Fischer, his future wife, during 
their courtship, were gathered into five bunches with the general title 
of Liebesfriihling (‘‘ Love’s Springtime ’’). Anna Luise also in- 
spired the love-poems written about the same time and gathered 
together as Ostliche Rosen (‘Eastern Roses’’), in which, following the 
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example set by Goethe in his West-Eastern Divan, Riickert imitated 
the manner and spirit of Hafiz and other Persian poets. He also pub- 
lished translations from several Eastern languages, and in a long 
didactic poem, written in rhymed Alexandrines, and entitled ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of the Brahmin,’’ he has strung together thoughts so pro- 
found and pure that not undeservedly it has been called a secular 
bible. Great scholar though he was, he had nothing of the learned 
pedant. A vein of genuine humour runs through his tales in verse, 
and his poems for children are still favourites in German nurseries. 

Franz von Schober was born of German parents in 
Sweden on May 17, 1796. On the death of his father in 1802, the 
family returned to Germany and ultimately settled in Vienna, where 
young Schober entered the University to study law. While an under- 
graduate he made Schubert’s acquaintance, which soon ripened into 
warm friendship. Schober enabled his friend to give up the 
uncongenial post of usher in his father’s school by assisting him with 
money and offering him a home in his own lodgings. He also 
arranged restful holidays for him in the houses of relatives in the 
beautiful country round Vienna, and introduced him to the tenor 
Michael Vogl, who was one of the first to recognise Schubert’s genius 
and sing his songs in public. Schober wrote the libretto for Schu- 
bert’s opera Alfonso und Estrella, which, however, was not performed 
until 26 years after the composer’s death. 

In later years Schober became great friends with Liszt and accom- 
panied him as secretary on his tours throughout Europe from 1841 
to 1847. A collection of his poems appeared in 1842 (Stuttgart, 
Cotta) and was reprinted in 1865 (Leipzig, Weber). He wrote a 
carmen for Schubert’s funeral and designed the monument for 
Schubert’s grave. He died in Dresden, August 18, 1882. 

Ludwig Rellstab (1799-1860) received his early education 
from his father, a musician of some repute. At the age of ten he 
played in public one of Mozart’s pianoforte concertos with consider- 
able success. However, he preferred mathematics and the supposed 
splendour of a military career, and having overcome his father's 
opposition, underwent the necessary training, obtained a commission 
and was appointed teacher of mathematics in a military school. 
Disappointed with his work and prospects he soon gave up his post, 
left the army and devoted himself to literary studies. It was at this 
time, about 1821, that he wrote the poems which Schubert later set 
to music. Some of them, together with the libretto for an opera 
Dido, he sent to Jean Paul, the famous novelist, and having 
received from him an encouraging letter, paid a visit to Bayreuth, 
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where Jean Paul was then living. On his way there he stopped at 
Dresden, where he made the acquaintance of C. M. v. Weber, and 
on his return journey visited Goethe in Weimar. Later he went to 
Vienna, where he saw a good deal of Beethoven. 


In 1866 he was appointed musical critic to the Vossische Zeitung 
at Berlin, and for the next 30 years contributed articles which are 
still of importance for the musical history of the period. In the 
famous controversy between Weber and Spontini, then conductor at 
the Berlin opera, he led the opposition to Spontini and worked up 
public feeling to such a pitch that at a performance of Don Juan 
a hostile demonstration broke out which obliged Spontini to stop the 
performance, leave his desk and resign his appointment. This, and 
the unrestrained language of a pamphlet in which Rellstab 
ridiculed the extravagant homage then paid to the beautiful singer 
Henriette Sontag, resulted in legal proceedings and his being sen- 
tenced to several months’ detention in a fortress. From 1830 to 
1841 he edited a musical journal of his own, Iris im Gebiete der 
Tonkunst, in which he continued his opposition to any advance beyond 
Mozart and the early works of Beethoven. Particularly violent were 
his attacks on Chopin. He described his compositions as a series of 
dissonances combined with distortions of rhythm, and predicted that 
they would sprain the players’ hands and split the listeners’ ears. To 
Rellstab’s attacks on the rising romantic school Schumann replied 
in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, and in the finale of his Carnival 
made the Philistines of Rellstab’s type march against the modern 
Davidsbiindler to the old-fashioned tune of ‘‘ When grandpa wedded 
erandma,”’ 

In his Memoirs (2 vols., Berlin, 1861) Rellstab explains how 
Schubert came to know his poems before they were published. 
During his visit to Vienna in 1825 he had submitted a number of 
them to Beethoven in the hope that the master would set them to 
music, each neatly written on a separate card. After Beethoven’s 
death these cards were found among his papers and returned to 
Rellstab, who noticed that Beethoven had marked in pencil the very 
poems Schubert had set. Rellstab felt sure that Beethoven, being 
too ill at the time to undertake the task of setting them himself, had 
passed the poems on to Schubert, having marked those he liked best, 
and that Schubert in making his choice had accepted Beethoven’s 
judgment. 


Rellstab’s numerous novels and plays, published in 30 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1843-60), are now forgotten. 
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Johann Gabriel Seidl (1804-1874) was for eleven years 
assistant master at the grammar-school in the small town of Celli, in 
Styria, and would probably have ended his days in this post had 
not a false rumour of his death in 1840, followed by obituary notices 
in the Viennese papers, drawn public attention to the merits of his 
published lyrics. He was invited to Vienna and, as he had also 
written on numismatics, was appointed Curator of the Coin Collection 
at the Imperial Museum. This office left him ample leisure for 
literary work, and in the course of the next years he produced a large 
number of novels, plays and poems, many of them written in the 
Austrian dialect. In 1853 he obtained the prize offered for a new 
version of the words to the Austrian national anthem. 

H. G. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SOUTH PLACE CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS 


‘“* Sourm Piace? Oh! yes, that’s where the working man says ‘ I’m 
sick of Beethoven, give me Brahms!’’’ Whether that was ever 
actually said, or not, it is a fact that every winter for 87 years a 
series of chamber music concerts of significant interest has been given 
Sunday after Sunday in the South Place Ethical Chapel. Even 
before this, concerts were performed there under the auspices of the 
People’s Concert Society. A curious feature of those days was that 
no audience was expected to listen to the four movements of a quartet 
without a rest, so that such compositions were split up by the inter- 
polation of songs between each movement. These concerts had been 
begun in 1878, but in 1887, financial stress compelled the Society to 
curtail their programme. A small committee of the South Place 
Chapel thereupon offered to be responsible for half the concerts of 
that season. The next season, the Society removed, and from that 
time the concerts have been controlled by the South Place Musical 
Committee, and more especially by the personality of Mr. A. J. 
Clements, who has been the secretary during the whole of this period. 

The list of the works performed makes wonderful reading. All the 
chamber music of Brahms, nearly all of Beethoven, most of Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann and Dvorék (fourteen works of this 
composer were given in 1904-5 alone), besides numerous excursions 
into the by paths of chamber music and the playing of octets, septets, 
sextets, ete. The record of compositions of modern composers is 
equally remarkable, but unfortunately would occupy too much space 
to detail. South Place has also always been a good friend to the 
English composer, and as early as 1904, a concert was given consist- 
ing entirely of native chamber music. In 1906-7 the six Phantasy 
String Quartets which gained the prizes in the Cobbett competition 
were performed, and since then similar concerts have been frequent. 
Many first performances of British chamber music have been given, 
and the debt of young composers to South Place is great. 

South Place is situated in the heart of the city between Moorgate 
and Liverpool Street, on the outskirts of the East End. One can 
hardly imagine a more incongruous place or district for the perform- 
ance of such severe fare as chamber music. The neighbourhood is a 
business centre, and those people who are compelled to live there, 
are certainly not to be accounted as of the leisured classes. Indeed, 
much of the population is foreign. In the audience at South Place 
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are a fair sprinkling of these; but the quality of the concerts has also 
attracted music lovers, from all parts of London. The audience is 
hardly the audience one meets in West End concert rooms. South 
Place is not a social function, nor merely a pleasant way of spending 
an evening. There is something almost of fanaticism in the atmos- 
phere of reverence and silence in which the music is listened to there. 
Numerous artists and instrumentalists have testified to the truth of 
this. Gervase Elwes wrote once, ‘‘ What a delightful audience it 
was, last night! ’’ The New Statesman said, ‘* The South Place 
Ethical Society give Sunday Classical Concerts of the austerest type 
to crowded houses from October to May. . . . There, where there is 
often standing room only, you may see an audience of working people 
enthusiastically applauding Brahms. Why not? Brahms and Beet- 
hoven did not write for professors of counterpoint, they wrote for the 
man in the street—but no one has ever told him! ”’ 

There is the gist of the matter. At South Place the audience are 
not there to hear some famous virtuoso display his or her personality ; 
they go to hear music and the music must be of the highest quality. 
You may see the strangest types. There was one old man—one of 
those with whom ‘‘ poverty walked hand in hand ’’—who attended 
Sunday after Sunday, always occupying the same seat. An old cloth 
cap upon his head, a blue chin, and a scarf round his neck, he sat 
staring straight in front of him, and his expression never varied 
whilst music was played. Then when the end was reached, his face 
would pucker into a smile, and he would applaud whole-heartedly. 
There could be no doubt that the music did appeal and was appre- 
ciated, for they came to every concert, season after season, these 
friends that one never spoke to. One would notice with a pang that 
some long familiar face was no more seen. 

Recently members of the audience have been asked to make a 
plebiscite programme, consisting of a quartet, sonata or other im- 
portant piano work, and a quintet. It is as yet early for replies to 
have been received, but one in illiterate handwriting, and bearing a 
foreign name, votes for Beethoven Op. 127, the Appassionata sonata 
and the Brahms quintet. . 

When one considers the high standard of music maintained at these 
concerts, it seems remarkable that they have not only survived, but 
have become so deeply rooted in the musical life of the metropolis. 
Of course, the concerts were never run as a commercial venture, the 
expenses being met by a collection, and at one time the concerts 
lived literally from Sunday to Sunday, and appeals for funds had to 
be made from the platform. The war also made things awkward; 
audiences dwindled and, owing to air raids, the concerts had to be 
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given in the afternoon. And now the concerts are more firmly 
established than ever, although the balance sheet never shows any 
striking surplus at the end of the financial year. The concerts have 
had their remarkable success mainly owing to the efforts of Mr. A. J. 
Clements. They have been a labour of love to him. Not only has 
he believed in the music which has been performed at South Place, 
but he has also believed that such music gave pleasure and comfort 
to other people. In the pursuance of his ideals, he has never spared 
himself, but one has only to glance at a South Place audience any 
Sunday evening to realise that his labours have had their definite 
reward, 

The concerts have become famed throughout England. Their 
influence has been incalculable. Last winter the Albert Hall was 
filled to hear the Léner Quartet. Concerts of chamber music are 
now given almost nightly in London. Mr. Clements has been able 
to give fortnightly concerts at Finchley for the last five years. The 
Working Men’s College at Crowndale Road has emulated the example 
of South Place and gives Sunday chamber music concerts, with 
success. Even the gramophone companies are able to issue complete 
recordings of quartets by Beethoven (including such third period works 
as the Op 131), Mozart and Haydn. Quite obviously there is now 
a public who have been trained to appreciate such music. Chamber 
music is coming into its own at last, and there is even a danger of 
it becoming popular! One cannot help feeling that South Place is 
largely responsible. 

The concerts have endeared themselves to everybody. Artists and 
instrumentalists all speak of South Place with affection, and of their 
pleasure in appearing there. All have performed for nominal fees 
or given their services gratuitously. One would like to give a list of 
the well-known composers, instrumentalists and vocalists who have 
appeared, but it would occupy too much space. It would be much 
simpler to quote those who haven’t! 

I will add two stories of South Place that seem too good to be 
omitted. One was overheard at one of the concerts : 

Is this a classical concert? 

“No, it’s a Brahms concert! ”’ 

The other I have from Mr. R. H. Walthew : 

Two people were discussing a composer, not particularly noted for 
his creative powers— 

What's he working on now? 

A quintet.”’ 

“Oh! Reminiscences of South Place, I suppose.”” 

W. S. Meapmorz. 
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CREED AND CUSTOM 


Some years ago an enthusiast for novelty wrote an account of a 
performance of an ultra-modern string quartet by a young composer 
in Vienna. After stating that he greatly enjoyed it, but that the 
audience generally did not seem to care for it, the writer added the 
naive remark that so must have sounded Beethoven's last quartets 
to the audiences of his own time. Notice the charming modesty with 
which the writer claims for himself a permanent position in the 
vanguard of intelligence and appreciation. But, in addition to its 
assumption of superiority, the statement is the utterest rubbish. 


It is true that the public did not approve of Beethoven’s last 
quartets, just as the public does not approve of modern Viennese ex- 
periments, but the disapproval in each case arises from different and 
well-grounded reasons. It is a commonplace of history that most 
prophets have beer rejected, but not because the people did not 
understand what they said, but because they could not understand 
what they meant. Socrates was driven to his death, not because the 
Athenians did not understand what he said, but because they could 
not accept his teaching which clashed with their established creed. 
So, too, the Jews crucified Christ, not because they did not under- 
stand what Fe said, but because they could not accept the new 
Kingdom of Heaven for the long-desired Messianic Kingdom which 
was their national faith. 

It has nearly always happened that composers have suffered tem- 
porary or local non-appreciation, but in every instance it has not 
been that the public has not understood what they said, but that 
it has failed to appreciate the new point of view or the original treat- 
ment of language. It is possible to know every word that a man 
says and yet fail entirely to grasp his meaning. We all remember ‘ 
how in our schooldays we found great difficulty in making any sense 
out of a passage in Virgil or Tacitus, although we knew every word 
in the sentence. And even now we feel just as baffled in reading 
certain passages in George Meredith or Henry James. 

When, however, we come to hear the latest works of Schénberg 
and his disciples an entirely different proposition is offered to us. 
It is no longer a matter of understanding his message, but of under- 
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standing even the words of his language. He is, as it were, a prophet 
from Siam in whose language we can detect no familiar syllable. 
Schénberg’s compositions after Opus 11 have no more to do with music 
from the point of view of the ordinary intelligent music-lover than 
has the braying of a donkey in the neighbouring field. I am ready 
to believe that the braying of a donkey is full of real beauty and deep 
philosophy to his asinine brethren, but to me his message is unintel- 
ligible, because I do not know his language. When this donkey’s 
champions, however, come to me and insist that my non-appreciation 
of his matutinal ode is a strict analogy to my grandfather's non- 
appreciation of Beethoven, I feel compelled to defend myself against 
such a derogatory comparison. 

Let us set the music-lover in Beethoven’s time beside the music- 
lover to-day and let us try to discover if there was anything in the 
Beethoven quartets as baffling and meaningless to them as the latest 
Viennese chamber-music is to us. 

In the year 1827 when Beethoven died, Rossini was at the height 
of his career, so was Spohr ; Mendelssohn had written the ‘‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream *’; Weber had written ‘‘ Freischutz ’’ and Eury- 
anthe.”’ Is it reasonable to believe that the public which had 
received these works with enthusiasm should have been unable to 
understand the phraseology of Beethoven? There are many passages 
in the A minor quartet (Op. 182) which would have caused little 
astonishment and no bewilderment to the contemporaries of Palestrina, 
while to the men who heard Bach extemporise such chorale preludes 
as ‘‘ By Adam’s Fall Debased,’’ or ‘‘ Gone is the Old Year,’’ many 
passages from these quartets would have sounded almost self- 
consciously simple. It would be as though a man who had been 
educated upon the prose of Sir Thomas Browne's Urn-Burial suddenly 
found himself faced with a page from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
Perhaps these contemporaries of Bach might have raised their eye- 
brows in momentary astonishment at one aote in the second subject 
of the first movement (Op. 182), but Bach himself would soon have 
explained the difficulty with ill-concealed contempt for their surprise. 
Probably these men would not have grasped his meaning straight 
away, but they would have understood quite clearly what he was 
saying. As for Beethoven’s contemporaries, his music must have 
been in its language as simple as Mozart’s, and far less involved than 
Bach’s. The finale of the last quartet, and the finale of the quartet 
(Op. 130), the last work he ever wrote, might thematically have been 
written by Haydn. Whatever the reasons were for the non-apprecia- 
tion of these quartets, it is certainly not because their language was 
unintelligible. In fact the criticisms of Beethoven’s music by Spohr 
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CREED AND CUSTOM 83 
and Fanny Mendelssohn read to-day as being modern and progressive 


rather than conservative and reactionary. 

When we come to Schénberg and his contemporaries, the analogy 
breaks down entirely. The ordinary musician knowing the full 
vocabulary of Wagner, Strauss and Debussy can find no bar of music 
in Schénberg which is even intelligible. Beethoven may have partly 
destroyed the old creed when he preached the new, but at any rate his 
preaching was intelligible, if the new creed was disliked. Schénberg 
not only tears up the old creeds, but preaches his new faith in sounds 
which have no connection, as far as we can see, with any known 
language. In the same way Professor Chadd, an original member of 
the Club of Queer Trades, decided to communicate with his friends 
not by spoken language but by dancing, to the complete mystification 
of his relations. In fairness it must be admitted that he made one 
convert, but Professor Chadd, alas! is a creature of fiction, whereas 
Schénberg’s music is, alas! a hideous and unavoidable fact. 

The champions of this music defend it with an argument as uncon-. 
vineing as the Beethoven-analogy is false. They say that though 
to the casual listener such music may sound confused and as if any 
notes would do as well, yet to the man who has practised it carefully 
any alteration in the written notes would be instantly detected. This, 
so far from proving any merit in the music, is only another proof, if 
needed, of the extraordinary adaptability of human gensibilities to 
their surroundings. It is a fact that men and women, doomed to 
live in the proximity of a soap-factory, can detect the change of 
unpleasantness which takes place when scented soap is followed by 
carbolic soap in the factory's time-table, but no one, because of that, 
would plead that the odour of saponacity is as desirable as the odour of 
sanctity. Again, soldiers who fell asleep under incessant gunfire 
woke with a start at the first impagpof silence, but because of that I 
would not wish my landlady to fire a machine-gun all night to help 
me to go to sleep. Again, those who have not been privileged to 
experience the propinquity of a soap factory or the thunder of gun- 
fire, may have noticed how, during an illness, as they gazed upon 
the wallpaper they could school themselves into seeing in its pattern — 
a far-fetched and far-from-flattering resemblance to some friend 
(which resemblance, however, that friend most strongly repudiated). 
Would they have failed to notice any addition to, or alteration of, the 
pattern? Of course not, but that does not prove that the portrait in 
the wallpaper was a truthful portrait or even a good picture. It only 
proves that, if there is no design, man will invent one, and that any 
alteration in the accustomed pattern will instantly arrest our atten- 
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tion. If our old friend, the prophet from Siam preached the same 
sermon for several days, although I should never see any sense or 
beauty in it, I should certainly notice if he changed the celebrated 
tag, ‘‘ Ah wa ta na Siam”’ into “‘ Ah wa ta goo Siam,’’ though 
it might mean as little to me in the one form as in the other. So, 
too, in teaching pupils music, it is possible through incessantly hear- 
ing the child play an excruciatingly wrong note, to get so accustomed 
to its excruciation that the right note, when it does arrive, sounds 
almost as great a shock as the wrong note. 


I do not mean to argue that such music as emanates from the 
Viennese School has no merits: all I wish to do is to point out the 
errors and fallacies of those who champion it. Still, if true appre- 
ciation of, and delight in, such music is to be won only at the cost 
of endurance and acclimatisation, then I hazard an opinion that the 
ordinary man will condemn himself to put up with such tiings as 
Mozart’s G minor quintet, a Haydn symphony, or the septet cf 
Beethoven. Doubtless the Indian fakir, who lies upon a bed of nails 
and spikes, has, through intense suffering and great perseverance, 
won for himself a blissful state of true peace-of-mind and exaltation 
of spirit, yet I know of one man at least who says that, though he 
in no way begrudges the Indian fakir his peace-of-mind and exalta- 
tion of spirit, he intends to cling to his old habit of sitting upon a 
cushion. I, for one, do not question the wisdom of his decision. 

A. E. Brent Samira. 
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THE FIRST PERFORMANCE OF GOUNOD’S 
REDEMPTION ” 


(Epic of the Stolen Pig-Cart) 


By “* the first ’’ performance I mean, of course, my first. There was 
another first performance in 1882 at Birmingham under the direct 
inspiration of the composer and the publisher. But of this one I did 
not hear till many years later. And, to tell the truth, it never 
impressed me as having had any particular vitality. 

My performance—the one that mattered—took place a few years 
afterwards at Malston Episcoporum, a town whose chief ornament is 
the ancient and beautiful, but now disused, palace of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury. I was then a public-schoolboy at Cranden, some 
twenty-five miles off. And, as Malston was the jumping-off-place 
of our visiting musical-staff, I regarded it as the headquarters of 
European artistic activity. This thought, I may add, has obsessed 
me throughout my life. However that may be, it was to Malston 
that three of us—two fiddlers and a baritone—were invited, about 
the time of the Queen’s Golden Jubilee, ‘‘ to help’’ in the first 
adequate rendering of The Redemption. 

I suppose that few who read these lines have ever even heard of 
Cranden. It lies in a lovely neighbourhood, hallowed by the deep 
rich peace of a civilisation that it first learnt from the Romans. Its 
single L-shaped street is still dignified by a few of the noble half- 
timbered houses where lived the master clothworkers of Tudor times. 
The church, where I first sang cantoris, is a gem of the fourteenth 
century, and one can sup at an inn where the great Oriana herself 
once supped. 

The school itself has had its quiescent periods. In its first years 
it nurtured the infant minds of the Elizabethan poets, Giles and 
Phineas Fletcher (as there is reason to believe), and then ruminated 
in an educational sense for some three centuries. 


Thereafter came to its portals the fiery-hearted Vincent Mareley 
who, leaving us with dire predictions of failure, lived to become the 
founder of the whole modern school of brain-surgery. 

The patient Arthur Blount, familiar to all for his great archso- 
logical work in Egypt, was a truer flower of Cranden’s seeding. For 
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‘* the classics,’’ carefully armour-proofed from any contact with real 
life, were our alpha and omega. Modern History, French, German 
and Drawing were four separate half-hour farces enacted less than 
once a week by a contemptuous company and an ill-paid prompter. 
Music and science existed only. To befriend either of these poor 
relations was to confess oneself ‘‘ out of the movement.’’ Their 
physical location in certain miserable outlying cabins (‘‘ tin tabs ’’) 
on the confines of schooldom was emblematic of their mental isolation. 

Dr. Samuel Cruttwell, our headmaster, was a ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ man and 
a true product of mid-Victorian Oxford. He had married an heiress, 
a big handsome woman with an impulsive manner and a curious lisp. 
(‘‘ How thtunning, Tham! how thimply thplendid! *’ was her mildest 
word of agreement with her husband.) It was to this marriage that 
he owed most of his success in life. So far as I know he only once 
deviated into music, and that was one Christmastime when he ven- 
tured a solo in Good King Wenceslas. His condescension and earnest- 
ness were admirable; but his voice, an unsubstantial alto with 
tremulant effect, failed to please. My remembrance is that his efforts, 
backed by his position, were received respectfully. But I fancy that 
shortly afterwards he must have been warned darkly that the nickname 
“goat ’’ was being whispered by the reeds of our local river, the 
Crane. At any rate the experiment was never repeated; and we 
~uusical boys always thought, perhaps unjustly, that, about that time, 
his face hardened towards our whole tribe. 

But the amiable Cruttwell, like most English headmasters a pas- 
sively deterrent force, did not move actively in the school musix 
That was entrusted to Hargitter, who came over in a smart phaeto: 
with one or two assistants thrice a week from Malston. Hargitter, 
when I knew him, was a round, fat little fellow of about fifty years, 
very short, jolly and good-humoured when fully awake, yet with a 
certain dried-up appearance like an antiquated robin redbreast. He 
had a curious mincing strut on the tips of his toes and always kept 
his eyes down as he walked, smiling (so we thought) at the recollection 
of some past musical triumph. His self-importance knew no bounds. 

He and his assistants all wore square cut-away coats, heavily- 
braided as if with the words ‘‘ Musical Dept. Here.’’ But to 
him alone was reserved the constant glory of the silk-hat. He wore 
it always, even when watching the cricket. Once, a boy of more than 
ordinary temerity enquired his reason for this eccentricity, and 
received the chilling answer “‘ It is usual among gentlemen.”” He 
was the only person within fifty miles who regularly ‘‘ sported 2 
topper.’ So, what with this reply and his unimpeachable phaeton, 
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the most melancholy deductions were drawn as to the respectability 
of the county. 


Hargitter was a Royal Academy man, an organist by training, but 
professed also harmony, counterpoint, the piano, violin, viola, ‘cello, 
flute, voice, ete. All of these subjects he actually taught. And it is 
only fair to say that his periods of somnolence while teaching— 
frequent and pardonable in hot weather—decreased according to his 
unfamiliarity with the subject in hand. He was said to remain awake 
throughout the whole of a ‘cello or flute lesson. His compositions 
even we schoolboys knew to be worthless. They ranged upwards from 
The Cranden School March, through various elegies, nocturnes, and 
so on for violin and piano, to the oratorio St. Chad. 


It was on the title-page of this oratorio, written while I was still a 
Crandenian, that he first appeared as ‘* T. J. Hargitter, Mus.Doc.” 


Tt is perhaps not generally known that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
still retains, among his last shreds of mediwval authority, the privi- 
lege of conferring the musical doctorate on such as are worthy thereof. 
And it was to Canterbury that Hargitter applied successfully for his 
degree. Probably his necessary preliminaries did not aviler materially 
from those of Cruttwell, who had already taken his T.D. at Oxford 
‘by acenmulation.”” But the two methods, to our schoolboy 
imaginations, involved the whole difference between the world of 
every-day and of romance. And I confess that when, about the same 
time, I was confirmed by the Archbishop (Benson), it was his awful 
power of conferring supernatural musical efficiency that touched me 
most deeply. 

As T have said, St. Chad and the ‘‘ Mus.Doec.”’ came on the scene 
simultaneously; and this gave rise to much talk. Mysterious tales 
began to be muttered during ‘‘ evening prep.’’ The severity of the 
Archbishop’s conditions had been such as to test even Hargitter’s 
unexampled courage. The word was passed from desk to desk that 
he had been seen to steal from his house in Malston late at night, 
closely muffled and carrying a bundle of quills, a bottle of ink, and 
a bale of 84-stave music-paper; that he had been questioned at dawn, 
by a policeman of the R-division who had found him on Blackheath, 
footsore and heading for Lambeth; that, after admittance to the 
Palace, he had preferred his petition, and that His Grace had in- 
stantly propounded the terrible ‘‘ poser ’’ of an extempore oratorio 
on the subject of St. Chad; that, after seven foodless and waterless 
days in the Lollards Tower, he had emerged therefrom emaciated but 
triumphant, with the libretto, full-score, and pianoforte-arrangement 
of his oratorio, and had sought the Archbishop's presence; that the 
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latter, after a single glance at the work, had embraced ‘him enthusias- 
tically with the words ‘* My dear Hargitter, you are indeed an honour 
to the See ’’; and that finally, with one touch of the archiepiscopal 
fairy-godmother’s wand, his braided cut-away had fallen from him, 
and in its place had blossomed the butterfly-robes of the Canterbury 
Doctorate. 

This is the story of Hargitter’s ‘‘ Mus. Doc.’’ as I piece it together 
from my boyish remembrances. But, of course, I know now, in the 
light of my fuller experience, that he actually must have passed a 
severe examination at the hands of the Archbishop’s domestic chaplain 
or some other recognised musical authority. 

Of Hargitter’s two assistants, the younger was a transient phantom, 

scarcely more than a boy, who under unseen pressure disappeared at 
the end of each term and reappeared at the beginning of the next 
with a fresh body. Whatever his name for the moment, he always 
inherited the nickname of “‘ the kid.”” The senior of the two— 
Durston—was a man of about thirty-five. He was permanent 
assistant to Hargitter in his Malston establishment. Tall, well-made, 
and handsome, he had the chivalrous good manners that sometimes 
spring from soundness of heart. Every half-hour with him was an 
influence for good. He was a fiddler pure and simple, and played 
beautifully. Unfortunately for me I was the only out-and-out musical 
crank at Cranden. TI never practised less than two hours a day—and 
that meant a good deal at an English public school. The consequence 
was that, except on some memorable occasions, I was Hargitter’s 
regular prey. And I can honestly say that when I left Cranden and 
went up to the university, I went, not having heard the names of 
Kreutzer or Fiorillo, but with a complete collection of all the most 
expensive concertos of De Bériot, fantasias by Léonard, et hoc genus 
omne. 
The other boy-fiddler who had been invited to the notable perform- 
ance, which I am describing, was Prescott Amity. He was my 
particular friend, and we were joined by the bond of a common musical 
enthusiasm. Amity was the best of fellows, urbane and worldly-wise 
beyond his years; and I always thought that Cruttwell, when explain- 
ing Horace’s philosophy to us, might have saved himself a great deal 
of comment by merely indicating my chum as its embodiment. T 
recall vividly the way in which he once cajoled me from my sheltered 
retreat in a distant high-backed pew (convenient, during service, for 
an unobtrusive study of the day’s Greek Testament) into the full glare 
of a choir-seat. 

Said he “‘ A chap like you doesn’t need the extra time for Greek 
Test. And besides you are losing a choir-supper every term.”’ 
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The third and most important member of our expeditionary force 
was Huson, a boy with a fine resonant baritone voice; and yet—will 
it be believed?—not particularly musical. He had been invited to 
sing some of the solos in The Redemption as an honoured but unpaid 
guest. 

There was to be a rehearsal at Malston on the afternoon preceding 
the day of the performance; and, somehow or other, without any 
special discussion, we three boys came to the decision that a pre- 
liminary walk of twenty-five miles would freshen us up for the three- 
hour rehearsal to come. Our bags were to be sent over by cart. But 
the two fiddles had to be carried. 

Hence it befell that, after some privy discussion with Amity, I 
issued invitations to him and Iluson for a quiet supper-party in my 
study. The ostensible object of this party was that we should enjoy 
an entrée of bacon toasted on penholders and an entremet of cocoa, 
Swiss-milk, and apricot jam, mixed in whatever proportions were 
obtainable. Its real object, however, was to find a way of compelling 
Huson to do his share in the fiddle-carrying. 

Huson’s view of it—the temperamental view—was that the Almighty 
had blessed him with a baritone voice, and had thereby set him apart 
for ever from the vulgar herd of fiddle-carriers. Our view of it—the 
Philistine’s—was that we were two to one. And I am glad to say 
that our view, with its various implications, triumphed almost com- 
pletely. Before the party broke up it was solemnly agreed that at 
the twelfth milestone Huson should surrender his dignity as a concert 
vocalist, and should thereafter and right up to Hargitter’s door carry® 
one or other of our instruments as directed by us in joint consultation. 

This was, I think, my first and last triumph over a vocalist. 

We started early the next morning, keenly vital with a sense of 
our adventure. It was touch-and-go between spring and summer; and 
the sun himself, as he watched us stepping carelessly over the ‘* out 
of bounds ”’ mark, seemed to be saying ‘* No better day than this.”’ 
On we strode past sleepy little villages with sleepy big churches 


(‘‘ These people,”” said Amity, ‘‘ won’t wake up for anything less‘ ~ 


than the Armada or Waterloo ’’); past budding woods and thin-looking 
hop-gardens ; past snug old farm-houses, each with its own oast wait- 
ing patiently for the great days of the September hop-drying. 

We should have continued striding on in this breezy way to Malston, 
when an event occurred which even now I cannot recall without shame. 


* ob8é Budre epdpevov, Héperar, éperar, Hepdpevov. 


Plato Euthyphro §12.—‘ It is not carried because it is a carried-thing; 
it is a carried-thing because it is carried,” 
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It was about ten miles out of Cranden. We had just turned a corner 
on a slight decline, when Huson, with a gesture of subdued excite- 
ment, pointed to an empty cart standing some two hundred yards off 
outside a little house—half inn, half farm. Naturally neither Amity 
nor I could foresee his regrettable designs on this cart. Nor should 
we have cared to take any part in them. However, under his tem- 
peramental spell, we consented to withdraw temporarily and noise- 
lessly behind the hedge, while he went forward to reconnoitre. 

He was gone about five minutes. On returning he reported, in a 
whisper, that the cart contained a pig and nothing else; that the 
said pig was penned therein by a wide-meshed net, and was snoring 
comfortably ; that the owner of the said pig was to be dimly discerned 
sitting at a table in the back-garden of the inn; that a half-empty 
jar of syrupy Kentish cider stood before the aforesaid pig-owner ; and 
that, from various indications,~both he and the pig were at that 
moment dreaming of each other. 

I suppose that Huson must have read in our faces an indignant 
refusal to help him in this wretched scheme to evade his part in the 
fiddle-carrying. For he added that he had sympathetically examined 
the horse; had found it a good dapple, of about our own age, but 
slightly in need of exercise; that its nose was undoubtedly pointing 
Malston-wards ; and that, therefore, in taking over the cart, we might 
possibly be doing good unawares, as by accelerating the pig to its 
destination, by drawing the pig-owner’s attention to the evil results 
of cider-drinking, ete., etc. 

In a word the vocalist, as usual, got his own way. We all clam- 
bered in, and drove off as quiet as mice and as happy as three kings. 
And we might have driven in state right up to Malston Town Hall, 
but for a feeling (very natural in the circumstances) that the pomp of 
such a public entry was totally inappropriate to our semi-sacred 
mission. We therefore drew rein about a mile before we reached our 
destination, sought out a quiet spot with abundance of grass and 
water for our horse, and proceeded unobtrusively on foot to Malston. 
The order of our going was this: Huson first, carrying both fiddles ; 
then Amity and myself arm-in-arm as his guard of honour. 

Durston received us at Hargitter’s door, and said, with his pleasant 
smile, ‘‘ Well boys, you've made a good journey of it! ’’ To which 
my Horatian friend replied demurely, ‘‘ Yes, Sir, a quick one.” 

There was a great luncheon-party at Hargitter’s that day. To us 
boys it was the last word in cosmopolitanism. There were brilliant 
and adorable lady-vocalists from London, for whom I would willingly 


_ have stolen fifty pig-carts; taciturn, heavily-booted young men with 
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queer leather cases and a strong tendency towards squad-formation 
(‘* the military brass,‘‘ I heard someone say); unsuspected relations 
of Hargitter with unsuspected musical instruments; and all of them 
making an excellent showing with the cold beef and apple-pie, as if 
determined that no physical deficiencies should thwart their artistic 
intentions. The final touch was added by the appearance of Goldstein 
the snuff-coloured old viola player from the Crystal Palace Orchestra. 
He came in late when we were all seated, and seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy his prearranged success. He wore an unnecessary but im- 
mensely effective fur-coat. Both it and he looked about co-eval with 
Castrucci, Handel’s leader. The word ran down the table that, only 
after prolonged negotiations, had he been persuaded to leave London 
and visit Malston to play the violin solos in The Redemption. This he 
actually did, and I remember that he played excruciatingly sharp. 

Of the conversation at the luncheon-table I only remember that a 
little white-haired ‘cellist from Covent Garden, on being formally 
questioned by the company, made this solemn pronouncement, 
‘* Rusticana’s the real thing. Big success. Better than Faust.’’ 

Later on, Durston, who had humour and knew very well that Har- 
gitter was saving his money by doing the wood-wind parts on the 
organ, enquired placidly once or twice ‘‘ when the wood-wind might 
be expected to arrive from London.”’ 

Hargitter ignored him as long as he dared; but at last came out 
pompously with this ‘‘ You know very well, Durston, that I have 
not engaged any wood-wind players. The organ-arrangement was. 
drawn from the full-secore under my direct personal supervision ”’ 
(this meant that his copyist had made it), “ and I consider almost 
any arrangement preferable to the uncertainties of orchestral wood- 
wind.”’ 

Then, looking down the long table with a galling superiority that 
nobody cared to challenge, ‘‘ Does anyone, for instance, seriously 
prefer a solo on the orchestral oboe to one on the oboe?”’ . . 

Of the rehearsal that afternoon, and the performance in the church 
next day I recall nothing, except that they were a blaze of liquid , 
delight. Hargitter conducted from a pianoforte-score in his Canter- 
bury robes. The full-score, however, was by no means neglected. 
It lay in state on a gilt chair just by the soprano soloist, and from 
there radiated a solemn glory over the proceedings. I have often 
thought this the proper reverential spirit in which organists should 
treat full-scores. 

My place was at the back-desk of the first fiddles. But I had been 
practising the part for three months, and almost knew it by rote. 8o 
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that I was able to concentrate my mind on keeping my fiddle and 
chair disentangled from my surplice. 

Amity was less fortunate. He was a back-desker in the second 
fiddles. But, coming on early to survey the musical position, he had 
by some mishap strayed out of bounds and perched himself at an 
unoccupied viola-desk. There he was caught when the performance 
began ; and continued for a few pages to play from the alto-clef as if 
it were a violin-part. The addition of a ‘‘ seventh ’’ above each 
note of the viola-part gave an unexpectedly modern colour to the 
opening portions of the work. And it may have been this that 
prompted the Malston Examiner next day to begin its criticism with 
the words: ‘‘ Not since the epochal rendition of The May Queen last 
year has Malston been stirred by such bouleversant poignancy. . . ”’ 


But, if the truth must be told, there were a good many slips that 
day both in the first and second fiddles and in the baritone depart- 
ment. And these, in a word, were caused by our preoccupations on 
a wholly unmusical point—how we were to get past the pig-owner the 
next day. There was only one road . . . We had to go by that 
road. . . And, sure as fate, he would be on the watch for us. 


These perplexities were not lightened by a paragraph in the 
Examiner which described the affair as an attack by armed ruffians on 
an industrious and worthy subject of the Queen. The reporter called 
for the instant apprehension of the miscreants, and drew a harrowing 
picture of the quiet Kentish countryside as if it were on the lawless 
borders of Afghanistan. 


We began to be frightened. A consultation was held, and it was 
decided that Amity should seek out Durston, tell him the whole story, 
and ask his help. x 

This he did after the ‘‘ wind-up ’’ supper. What he said I do not 
know. I understood that he drew less attention to the criminal 
aspects of the affair dwelling rather on our legal innocence, our 
laudable anxiety to be in time for the rehearsal, and so on. 


At any rate he reported that the good-natured Durston had been 
much less severe than we had expected; had, indeed, laughed a great 
deal either at the incident itse!f or at Amity’s way of dealing with it; 
and had finally said that he was driving over alone to the school the 
next day, and that if we boys cared to crowd in and would ‘‘ make 
ourselves a bit scarce ’’ about half-way, he thought no harm would 
come of it. 

And none did. We all climbed into the unimpeachable phaeton 
and drove back gloriously like heroes, keeping a sharp look-out by 
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turns. But we never sighted the pig-owner. And when we came to 
the hill that leads down into Cranden we had the superb triumph 
of driving disdainfully at full speed through 150 of our friends on 
their way to the playing-fields. And, before we ‘‘ changed,”’ we paid 
a polite visit to Cruttwell in his study and gave him a bland and 
expurgated account of our doings. And the gushing Mrs. Cruttwell, 
who happened to be there, lisped out: ‘‘ You boyth are tho 
thplendid! Tho enthuthiathtic! It’th thimply thtunning! Tham, 
dear! they mutht all come to thupper to-night, and bring their 
violinth, and play uth all that thweet muthic of thairth. We thimply 
muthnt be behind Malthton.”’ 
And I thought she was going to kiss us. But she didn’t. 
Cecu, Forsyrs. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The New Music. Be George Dyson. Oxford University Press 
(Humphrey Milford). 9s. 6d. net. 


A Survey of Contemporary Music. By Cecil Gray. Oxford University 
Press (Humphrey Milford). 7s. 6d. net. 


Portions of both these books will be ne eg familiar to readers of 
Music anp Lerrers: Dr. Dyson’s three chapters on Texture ap- 
peared in the issues of April, July and October, 1923; Mr. Gray’s 
chapter on Schénberg in that of January, 1922. It is interesting to 
see them all again, in their full contexts. 

In addition to Texture (‘‘ The Expansion of Tradition,’’ ‘‘ Multiple 
‘Tonality ’’ and ‘* Chromaticism ’’ are its three subdivisions), Dr. Dyson 
deals also with ‘‘ Questions of Perspective,’’ ‘‘ Melody and Rhythm ”’ 
and “* The Problem of Architecture.’’ His literary penmanship is very 
attractive, and the stuff of all his pages is quite exceptionally sane and 
stimulating. There is no floundering about in a sea of long words and 
casual examples: he has assimilated his wide knowledge and worked out 
intellectual foundations for his principles. Here and there we may 
slightly differ, perhaps: does he not, for example (pp. 37, 38), over- 
stress the regularities and undervalue the frequent and very subtle 
tlexibilities of the melodic rhythms of Mozart and Haydn? But on 
a host of topics his urbanely pointed convincingness seems irrefutable. 
The reader will linger, ne with special appreciation over such 
discussions as those on rhythm and the versification of melody (pp. 33, 
8qq.), on the tendencies towards dynamic forms of statement and the 
subjection of music to external ideas (pp. 40-42), on association (p. 51)— 
** The artist is playing on the accumulated intuitions of inheritance or 
education. Novel impressions are mere drops in this ocean ’’—on 
‘‘ impressive obscurity ’’ of texture (p. 69), on the influence of piano 
technique on harmonic development (pp. 78, sqq.), on an art without 
conventions and values (pp. 89 and 112), on dissonance (pp. 96-98)-— 
an exceptionally lucid discussion of a subject about which lucidity is 
rare and all the more valuable—on local dialects and the modes 
(pp. 100, 101), on the two supremely vital factors of economy (or, in 
other words, the fitting use of material) and coherence (pp. 123, sqq.), 
on the tricks of the trade (pp. 128, sqq.) from which contemporary 
music chiefly suffers—‘‘ Because it is now possible to build up facile 
effects, it is difficult to keep clear of them.”” But all these signposts 
to the reader are only a few among very many. Dr. Dyson’s book is 
indeed one of the most notable masterpieces of our latter-day musical 
scholarship: and we can very confidently brandish it in the faces of 
our enemies in the gate, when they speak with us in fairly loud voices, 
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as they still (after some centuries of habit) are occasionally inclined 
to do. 

Mr. Gray’s book is designed with different aims. His and Dr. 
Dyson's esthetic judgments may indeed at times coincide pretty 
exactly (on Delius, for example, or on rhythm-as-such), and they are 
nut often seriously at variance in essentials: but the angles of ap- 
proach are different. In turning over Mr. Gray's pages, we feel a 
marked change of atmosphere: we are exchangi e philosophic 
musician for the discursive essayist. ‘‘ Journalist '’ seems, indeed, Mr. 
Gray's self-chosen he excuses himself (p. 224) from 
further investigation of the matter in hand by the plea that time and 
space are ‘‘ the two dominant realities of metaphysics [are they?) 
and journalism.’’ He can, indeed, often be merely smart—"' while they 
[eight other English composers} have no particular convictions, one 
way or another, Holst has many convictions against him *’ (p. 252)— 
or occasionally merely rude, as in the simile further down the same 
page; and he seems, when engaged in scarifying various things, musical 
or other, to which he objects, to be inclined to emulate the methods of 
the baby in Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, who, as its mother 
the Duchess remarked : ; 

“‘ only does it to annoy, 
Because he knows it teases.”’ 


Still, these alarums and excursions are not vital to Mr. Gray’s book, 
which is a very lively and interesting exposition of what, as its author 
continually and urgently insists, is a personal point of view: at which, 
indeed, he seems quite content to leave it, though he often deals, 
knowledgeably and luminously, with general principles. Apart from an 
extended Preface and a ‘‘ Postface,’’ and chapters on ‘* The Music of 
the Nineteenth Century '’ and ‘‘ Some minor composers,’’ his essays 
are concerned specifically with individuals—Strauss, Delius, Elgar, 
Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Scriabine, Schénberg, Sibelius, Barték, 
Busoni, and van Dieren. The last of these, ** one of the few living 
masters of music,’’ ‘‘ destined to exercise a profound influence in the 
future,’’ is, so to speak, Mr. Gray’s special pet: but it is very difficult 
for anyone outside the pale to say anything particular about a com- 
poser whose numerous works have as yet achieved only one publication 
and very few (generally, Mr. Gray tells us, hopelessly inadequate) 
performances. On his other subjects, however, Mr. Gray is not 
privileged above the rest of us, and we feel able to agree or not: there 
are gaps here and there in his scholarship—he does not seem, for 
example, to know of the varying versions of Moussorgsky or of 
Debussy’s early works (pp. 61, 101)—but they do not really affect the 
main issues, about which his readers (unless already irreparably com- 
mitted otherwise) will find a great deal of arrestingly expressed, sound, 
unconventional, good sense—with, one reader would add, some 
element of the reverse. To see Mr. Gray at his (very good) best, the 
inquirer may be particularly directed to the chapter on Sibelius. 

Mr. Gray’s hand is heavy on mere ‘‘ bystanders and onlookers "’: 
so very heavy is it, indeed, that a reviewer feels almost irre- 
sistibly impelled to make a mild plunge on his own account, to 
avoid the stigma of being, in Mr. Anstey’s words, a ‘‘ lukeworm from 
Laodicea.’’ If thus foreed to stand and deliver, the present reviewer 
might perhaps produce a somewhat miscellaneous assortment of his 
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personal stock-in-trade on the subject of twentieth-century music. 
Among this assortment might be: a fixed acceptance of the doctrine 
of the open door and the open mind, with a very considerable cautious- 
ness in judging unfamiliar idioms, based on recollections of the 
remarkable changes in judgment produced by familiarity—plus, how- 
ever, a conviction that certain things (for example, some of Stravinsky) 
are so simple that they can be seen through at once and conscientiously 
disliked here and now: a deep-rooted distrust of the implications of 
rousical throwbacks, to out-of-date (or, if we prefer the term, not- 
grown-up) medievalist thought or nationalist politics or Terpsichorean 
manners—plus a readiness to appreciate the music as music, if the 
throwbacks are not conscious and therefore artificialising: as a sort of 
corollary, an unfashionable belief that the nineteenth is quite as good 
a musical century as the sixteenth or eighteenth, and emotionally a 
decidedly more interesting one: with a conviction that (however much 
in both directions we have to discriminate) it is as futile to deny the 
past as to set bounds to the future, and that the great, always widening, 
traditions—in the worthy and full sense of the word—are our proper 
spiritual home, on ordinary weekdays, anyhow. If we ask for a motto, 
the poet who lived in the middle of the two great centuries of German 
music was fond of epigrams, and his 


“* Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben ”’ 


may still—with something about Beauty thrown in—serve our turn 
well enough. 

For which perhaps irrelevant-appearing sketch of ‘‘ how it strikes 
a contemporary,’ Mr. Gray’s insistence on the personal touch must 
bear the responsibility. 

Ernest WALKER. 


Black's Dictionary of Music and Musicians. By L. J. de Bekker. 
A. & C. Black. 


The book is an amplification of Stoker's Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians, and claims to *‘ present facts in a form which will be equally 
acceptable to those who know a good deal about music, and to those 
who do not.’’ It makes good this claim. The articles whether long 
or short—and they rarely exceed a column or two—are extremely 
concise. A synopsis is given of the plot of every well-known opera, 
practical, accurate and yet readable. 

The theoretical articles, necessarily short, should be accepted with 
reserve. The description of harmony as that which ‘‘ accompanies a 
melody with chords’’ is not scientific: nowadays a melody is not 
considered necessary to justify harmony, and in earlier days there were 
cften as many melodies as there were notes to the ‘‘chord.’’ ‘‘ [em- 
perament '’ means “‘ tuning,’’ no doubt, but it is commonly used of 
accommodated tuning, so that ‘‘ just temperament ”’ is a contradiction 
in terms, in spite of the author’s ingenious idea that we shall one day 
be so habituated to equal temperament that we shall regard just 
intonation as discordant. Equal temperament divides the octave into 

equal, not “ nearly equal ’’ semitones; any objection to it relates 
not to the semitones but to the thirds and sixths. It is not correct to 
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sey that middle C has 522 vibrations, nor that 4 is triple time, nor 
that the Modes differed not in tonality but in pitch. 

‘he biographical articles, on the other hand, are fairly accurate and 
are well arranged. The man’s principal achievement (composition, 
feat, creation of a réle, ete.) is put first; and at the end his birth 
and death, followed perhaps by a short bibliography. The article 
confines itself to facts and eschews criticism. Some pages are 
squandered on lists of works; these bring Beethoven to 15 pages and 
Mozart to 27, whereas a reference to Nottebohm and Kéchel would 
have met the case. With Macdowell or Bax there is more to be said 
for the plan. Technical terms are briefly and, on the whole, clearly 
explained. The articles on Radio, Phonofilm and the like are in- 
teresting. Misprints are few, and errors by no means abundant. The 
book will certainly be useful. 


The Living Touch in Music and Education. By H. Ernest Hunt. 
Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. net. 

This book is aimed at (a) the teacher, (b) the teacher of music, 
(c) anyone who takes his own development seriously. It places music 
as one only among many things we can learn, and shows how progress 
and, if so be, success depends here, just as elsewhere, on character. 
Through some talk about apperception-mass, contractility, sub- 
consciousness, wwill-attention and dominants—the dominant 
psychology, not of music—we get on fairly — to a good many 
practical hints which may be tried on all pupils and do good to some. 
Suggestion, auto- or hetero-, is much in vogue to-day, and the singer 
is told accordingly to write down and read out to himself at intervals, 
im order to steady his nerves, the sentence “‘I enjoy public 
performance.’’ Our grandmothers avoided this kind of doing evil that 
good might come; they aimed at the same result and, some think, 
achieved it more quickly with a gentle tap of the fan and ‘* Don’t be a 
goose, my dear.’’ Under ‘‘ How to Study,”’ four stages are given: 
first, have a motive (viz., service to others) then acquire a mental 
stock-in-trade, then select and then remember. But does motive come 
first? Is not the order rather as this: we like doing a thing, 
we do it well, we find a use for what we can do well? The 
general point of view of this book may be shortly stated by saying that 
it quotes Rom. xii. 2, whereas our grandfathers relied chiedly on 
Eccl. ix. 10; there is a gain and a loss in that. ‘* Mille choses avancent, 
neuf cent quatre-vingt-dix-huit reculent: c’est 1a le progrés. Il n’y a pas 
1&4 de quoi rendre fier, mais bien de quoi consoler.’’ 


Published for the Proprietor by G. W. Hout, 22, Essex Street, W.C. 2. 


Printed by Grorcz Berniner & Co., 174, Upper Thames Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 
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Hugh the Drover 


A Romantic Ballad Opera 
By HAROLD CHILD 


Music by 
R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
(Curwen Edition 3661) 
Full Vocal Score, 15s. Libretto, Is. 6d. 


The following Songs are also issued separately at 2s. each 


LIFE MUST BE FULL OF CARE (2344) 
SWEET LITTLE LINNET (2345) 

SONG OF THE ROAD (2346) 

GAILY I GO TO DIE (2347) 

ALONE AND FRIENDLESS (2349) 
HERE ON MY THRONE (2350) 


Also Two Song Albums, as follows, at 4s. each net cash 
THE SHOWMAN’S SONGS (2961) 


Two Songs and Choruses 


COLD BLOWS THE WIND ON COTSALL and 
THE DEVIL AND BONYPARTY 


THE TWO DUETS (2962) 


AH! LOVE I'VE FOUND YOU, and HUGH MY LOVER 


J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 24, Berners St., LONDON. W.1. 
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By Dr. GEORGE DYSON. Primarily a study that will appeal to all who 
have heard the modern masters and want to know a little more of how and why 
they seek to obtain their effects. 8s. 6d. net. 
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Fugitive Notes upon some Cantatas 

and the Motets of J. S. Bach. 
By W. G. WHITTAKER. Dr. Whittaker has earned the position of an 
authority on Bach, not only by his learning, but also by his practical work as 
a Bach conductor. His book aims at helping other choral conductors with 
practical, historical, and interpretative ad 
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A short history ot the development of Music, 
with some account of the great composers. 
The author includes, in an Appendix, a list 
of gramophone records which may be used 
to supplement the story, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Fetter Lane, PRESS London, E.C, 4. 


Your Musical Friend 
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Music & Letters 


each quarter. Send it as a 


NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


Copies can be sent direct from 

this Office for 20s. per annum, 

post free to any part of the world. 
22, ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SCHUBERT’S SONGS 
TRANSLATED. 


By A. H. Fox Strangways and 
Steuart Wilson. 


Containing a translation and 

the vocal line of 125 of 

Schubert’s songs, including 
the two cycles, 


“ The Maid of the Mill ’’ 


and 
“The Wintry Road,” 
many of the translations being 
reprinted from ‘ Music and 
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MANUEL DE FALLA. 


EL RETABLO DE MAESE PEDRO 


(Master Peter’s Puppet Show.) 


An Episode from “ Don Quixote” 
in 
ONE ACT. 
VOCAL SCORE. Price 15/- net. 


English Version by J. B. TREND 
‘based on Shelton’s translation of 1620. 


French Version by G. JEAN-AUBRY. 


English Libretto by J. B. TREND. 
Price 6d. net. 


This long-expected new work, by the greatest living Spanish 
composer, based on a chapter from ‘‘ Don Quixote,” has already aroused 
great curiosity by the performances given in Spain and elsewhere. It 
was fully discussed in No. 34 of ‘‘ The Chesterian ” (October, 1923), and 
now that the Vocal Score and Libretto are available, this very curious 
and characteristic work, which for its humour and its human truth is 
worthy of Cervantes, will once more reveal to the whole musical world 
a new side of Manuel de Falla’s inexhaustibly versatile personality. 
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WEBER PIANO 


THE piano of truly distinctive quality is 
rare in this age of pianofortes that average 

so high in musical 

The Aeolian organization is one of the few that 

has achieved this super-excellence. The Weber 

small grand of apartment size is a striking example 

of the pianoforte in the height of modern develop- 

ment. This delightful grand is distinctive in its 

richness and perfection of tone—disiinctive, too, in 

grace of line, in the satisfying beauty which is the 7 
oduct of nicety of detail 
prights and grands in widest variety always on } 

view in our showrooms, 

THE AEOLIAN CO. LTD. 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
131-7, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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THE piano of truly distinctive quality is 
rare in this age of pianofortes that average 
so high in musical excellence. 
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HILL BOW 


is within the reach of most 
players for, unlike a good 
instrument, it is obtainable 
at from 2 to 6 guineas. 


Messrs. W. E. HILL & SONS, 
of 140, New Bond Street, London, W.1, Violin and 
Bow Makers to H.M. the King, are the makers of these 
Bows, which are now being used by the World’s greatest 
players, who realise that a fine bow is as indispensable as 
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THE 
LONDON SCHOOL 
OF 


SINGING 
20a, Henrietta St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. 


President—A, NETTLEFOLD. 
Principal—WARD COWDERY. 
Acting Principal—DANID GODELL. 


The School provides complete instruc- 
tion and thorough Training in all 
branches of the Vocal Art for both 
Professional and Amateur. 


Latent Talent Successfully Developed. 


Public Appearances Arranged. 
Students’ Concerts Monthly. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Auditions Free by Appointment. 
Particulars from Secretary. 


Tel. : Mayfair 3819. 


Dering, the past roo years the 
Dew: most eminent composers 
have used the Cramer Piano & 
their inspirations and a 
them in the interpretation of the 
greatest masterpieces. 


J. B-CRAMER 
133, NEW BOND STREET. 


PROFESSIONAL & MISCELLANEOUS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. . 


VOICE-TRAINING AND SINGING. 


MR. T. W. HOLGATE 
(Profeasor of Singing, Trinity of Music) 
has a few vacancies for at 
99a, Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 


ARTHUR LEES 


BASS 
Concerts, Masonics, &c 
58, Marmion Hove, Sussex, 


MR. SAM PAYNE 
TENOR 
(late of St. Paul’s and Exeter Cathedrals). 
to Lurtine Battersea 
Park, 8.W.11. 


MR. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer and Conductor, 
12, Phillimore Terrace, Kensington, W. 


wr Copies of Music & Letters, dated 

January, 1920, and April, 1922. Will 
anyone who can supply either or both of these 
reply to G. F., c/o Music & Letters, 22, Essex 
Street, W.C. 2? 


Professional and Miscellaneous Announcements 
are inserted at the following rates :—3 lines 
(one in large type), 4s. per insertion. Extra 
lines at 9d. per line. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE. 
Reeves occupies a unique position amongst 


Harold 
Booksellers. and extensive premises 
devoted entirely to beaks on Music, Musicians 


usicallnstruments, Music of all kinds, and 
, Second-hand and d'New. Catalogues recently 
issued sent post free. 


No. 56. MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC OF ALL KINDS— 
all in new condition. selection 


of Chamber Music by Classical and Modern 
Composers. 

ho. 55. A LIST OF NEARLY 1,000 TURE 
SCORES OF | STANDARD, CLASSIOAL AND 
MODERN ORCHESIRAL WORKS, 
SAMBER MUSIC, ETC, AT REDUCED PRICES 


neluding volumes in fine bindin for 
Gift for the rary shelves. 
No. 54. OLD, RARE D INTERESTING MOSCA 
‘Traditional Airs and Ballad 
n on Spanish Music anc 
us cians. Early Psalmody and 
Hym . Karly Instrumental Music, OK 
Musical reatises and Histories, Out of Prin 
Rare Books on Music, Musicians and Musical 

etc. 


No. 52. BOOKS ON MUSICIANS, BIOGRAPHIES 
REMINISCENCES, LETTERS AND CRITICAL 
ACCOUNTS OF GREAT COM Baniste 
OPERATIC STARS, VIOLINISTS, 

HAROLD REEVES, 
10, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
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Important New Publication. 


SONATA 


No. 1 my E MAJOR FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO BY 


HERBERT 
HOWELLS 


1—Allegretto, sempre un poco rubato. 
2—Meno mosso (Quasi lento). 


THIS SYMBOL 


on a Piano denotes the 
Highest Achievement in 
the Art of Piano Making. 


Steinway & Sons and their 
Agents make it conveniently 
possible for music lovers to 
owna Steinway. Branches and 
Agencies throughout the World, 


| 


Pianos of other makes taken in 8—Allegro molto. 
exchange, Write for particulars. 4—Assai tranquillo. 
STEINWAY 
& SONS, STEINWAY HALL WINTHROP ROGERS, LTD., 
1 & 2, George Street, Conduit Street, + 1 
LONDON, W. 1. 18, Berners Street, LONDON, W.1. 
Direction & Administration : 5° Année Abonnement et vente? 
35-37, rue Madame 3, Rue de Grenelle 
PARIS (VIs) A PARIS (VI*) 


Tel,: Flawrus 32-11. R EVU E R. C. Seine 33.805. 
MUSICALE 


Directeur ; Henry PRUNIERES 
LA PLUS IMPORTANTE PUBLICATION MUSICALE DU MONDE 


1200 de texte in-4° des et un 


La R. M. ne retient de l'actualité que les faits significatifs ; 

elle publie des études documentées sur le présent et le passé 

de la musique et fait appel a de grands écrivains, a des 

artistes, a _ penseurs pour donner a ses lecteurs comme 

une vision de lV Art et de la Vie & travers la musique. 
Chacun de ses numéros spéciaux a été un événement : Debussy avec le Tombeau de 
Debussy (Deécembre 1920).—Le Ballet au XIX¢ Siecle (Décembre 1921).—Gabriel 


Faure avec |'Hommage a Faure (Octobre 1922).—Wagner et la France (Octobre 
1923), et enfin Ronsard et la Musique avec |e Tombeau de Ronsard (Prix : 10 francs), 


Chacun de ces volumes, mis en vente separement au prix de 8 et 18 francs, est compris dans 
Vabonnement annuel. 


ABONNEMENT: France, 50 francs. 
Etranger, 60 frances (un spécimen est envoyé sur demande). 
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Established by Norris & Barnes 


Borge Withers « dons. 


VIOLIN &'7BOWsMAKERS 


Experts & 


Viefitue 
ee DEALERS IN MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS & ACCESSORIES. 
Booklets Free by Post. Phone: Regent 6363. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WCE. 2 


NO OTHER ADDRESS, 


The British Music Society. 


(Founded in 1918 by Dr. A. Eaglefield Hull. Incp. 1919.) 


Patron—The EARL OF BALFOUR, 
President—The Lord HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Chairman of Committee—Sir HUGH P. ALLEN, MA., Mas. Doc. 
Secretary—ARTHUR READE, M.A. 


SOME OF THE OBJECTS. 


TO FORM Centres and Branches all over the World. 
TO FIGHT for a recognised place for music in education. 

TO STIMULATE the appreciation of music by lectures and concerts. 
TO CHAMPION the cause of British composers at home and abroad. 
TO FEDERATE all musical activities in Great Britain for greater strength, 
TO ESTABLISH music libraries all over the Kingdom. 
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Full Members subscribe One Guinea per annum, for which they receive the Bulletin 
monthly, the Catalogue, and all local privileges. 
3, BERNERS STREET, W.1. Telephone: Museum 7861, 


Offices : 


A good proportion of our sixtieth 
BELL year (1924) was spent in evolving 
a piano of entirely fresh construc- 
tion, quite distinct in individuality. 


PIANOS — The Model One. + 


May we send you details? 


The Bell Piano & Organ Co., Ltd., Tews N.W.s. 


- « «+ 1765 
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DO YOU KNOW 
ALL that is going 


on in Music? 


Tue Musica Dicrsr 


NEW YORK, 


PIERRE V. R. KEY, 
Editor and Publisher, 


is the only publication that gives you the 
essence of what appears in hundreds ol! 
newspapers from all parts of the world. 
It sustains your supreme right to have a 
newspaper that will be a clear glass 
through which you can see music things 
as they really are. 


Send for Spectmen Copy. 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc. 
239 West 39th Street New York @ 
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THE 


(PUBLISHED IM AMERICA) 


0. G. SONNECK, Editor. 


January, F925. 
= 
CONTENTS. 
(Subject to change.) 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION, 


J. Lawrence Erb (New London, Conny, 


EDOUARD LALO, 


Julien Tiersot (Paris). 


THE ROLE OF AFFECTATION 


IN MUSIC. 


G. Chittenden Turner York 


THE BIOLOGY OF MUSIC. 
Walter Dahms (Rome), 


TEWISH FOLK-SONGS. 


Jacob Kwalwasser (lowa City): 


BEETHOVEN AND THERESE VON MALFATTI. 


Max Unger (Leipzig). 
POETRY FOR THE COMPOSER, 


E. H. C, Oliphant (Brunswick, Vietoria), 


WEBER AS A WRITER. 
Aadre Coeuroy (Paris), 


SPACZ AND SPACING IN MUSIC; 


Herbert Antcliffe (London), 


WHAT WAGNER FOUND IN SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY, 
Elizabeth Wendell Barry (Rye, 


RICHARD WAGNER: CONSTRUCTIVE AND DES” RUCTIVE. 


Adolf Weissmann (Bertin). 


PUBLISHED ‘QUARTERLY. 


At 3 East 43ed Street, 


20/- A YEAR. New York, N.Y. 
Entered as secondclass matter, December_3%, 
under the Act 


S/- A COPY, 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


J. & W. CHESTER Lid, 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


Exclusive representatives for 
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THE MUSICAL 
OUARTERLY 


(PUBLISHED iN AMERICA) 


O. G. SONNECK, Editor. 


January, 1925. 


CONTENTS. 


(Subject to change.) 


MUSICAL APPRECIATION. 
J. Lawrence Erb (New London, Conn.), 


EDOUARD LALO, 

Julien Tiersot (Paris). 
THE ROLE OF AFFECTATION IN MUSIC. 

G. Chittenden Turner (New York). 


THE BIOLOGY OF MUSIC. 
Walter Dahms (Rome). 


TEWISH FOLK-SONGS. 
Jacob Kwalwasser (lowa City). 
BEETHOVEN AND THERESE VON MALFATTI. 
Max Unger (Leipzig). 
POETRY FOR THE COMPOSER. 
E. H, C, Oliphant (Brunswick, Victoria). 
WEBER AS A WRITER. 
Aodre Coeuroy (Paris). 
SPACE AND SPACING IN MUSIC, 
Herbert Antcliffe (London), 
WHAT WAGNER FOUND IN SCHOPENHAUER’S PHILOSOPHY. 
Elizabeth Wendell Barry (Rye, N.Y.). 
RICHARD WAGNER: CONSTRUCTIVE AND DESTRUCTIVE, 
Adolf Weissmann (Berlin). 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
At 3 East 43rd Street, 
20/- A YEAR. New York, N.Y. 5/- A COPY, 


Entered as secondclass matter, December 31, 1914, *t the Post Office at New York, N.Y., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879, 


OBTAINABLE FROM 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 
Exclusive representatives for G. SCHIRMER, Inc. N.Y. 
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There isa CHAPPELL 
Model to Suit Every 


Environment. 


Lot Your Now PianoBe A 
CHAPPELL 


| Best Value on the Market, Superb Craftsmanship 


For tone, touch and durability it is the standard by 
which all pianos are judged. If further proof were 
necessary one can find a Chappell Piano in the home 
of almost every great Musician in every country ;in 
Europe, and also in all the great Music Colleges 
throughout Great Britaia. 


PRICES ARE MODERATE—FROM 80 GUINEAS UPWARDS 


Deferred Terms arranged to suit every Purchaser 
Send for free Tilustrated Booklet to Dept. P.M.L. 


CHAPPELL 


PIANO COMPANY, LTD. 
50, New Bond Street London, W.1 
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